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These four self-contained hoae econoMics ainiuhits on 
career exploration are part of a set of 21 designed to provide' Middle 
school/junior high boys and girls opportunities to explore several 
areas of study within a e-^r or 12-week period of instruction. 
Units are designed to be free of sex- role stereotyping and a-re 
identified as level 1 (suggested for^grades 6-7) or level II 
(suggest.ed for grades 8-9). The suggested tiae required for 
completion of ; a unit vapies froa 3 to 9 weekSr those incorporating 
laborator y\i6xperience requiring 6 to 9 weeks. Titles and /levels of 
these four units are: What Do People Do All Day? (level II) ; Looking 
at Pood Service (level II) ; Enjoying and Understanding loung Children 
(level II); and Jobs: Sewing and Selling (level II). Each unit is 
composed of: (1) an introductory page that includes a 4>rief 
description of the focus of the unit^ a statement of ^tionale and 
objectives, an4 suggested grade level , and tiwe for completion; (2) 
the body of the unit composed of conceptual content, (6tatfments which 
identify the c.oncep-ts anl generalizations relevant to the pbj^ctivei) 
and the suggested learning approach, and (3) support material, which 
identifies by number and, page the suggested Materials to be used in ^ 
pupil-teach€ir interaction (Some materials are included; some are to \ ^ 
be secured from the source identified' at the end of the unit) . A 
brief 3ynopsis of all 21 miniunits plus de^gcriptions of the 
development and field testing of the units are included. (HD) > 
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This maljerial is being distributed to you through the facilities 
of the Minnesota Instructional Materials Center in cooperation 
' with the Minnesota State Department of Education. ^ 
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We have provided for the reproduction and availability of • this item 
on behSLLf of the developers and grant permission to i;eproduce all 
or part of »the contents provided credits are given. 

■ If we at the Minnesota InstructionsLL MaterisLLs Center can be of 
' further assistance to you at this time or in the future, please 
contact us. We can be reached from out-state Minnesota toll free ' 
ill; 8OO-652-902U. In the Metro Area^ouj number is^*6l2/770-39't3. 

3300 CerjJuiAfc-Avenue North, Whitcf Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110 
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Curriculiam development is a continuous and unending activity • Responsible 
and concerned classroom teachers and other Educators through their own ini :.iative 
undertake activities directed toward the improvement of curriculum. In addition, 
"from time to time changes j-ccur in the societal context which provide spec:.al 
impetus for serious and considered attention to the questions of what oughl. 
young people to become and how can curriculum contribute to the development of 
valued capabilities. y. 

In 1972, the Minnesota State Board of Education • issued a\policv s'tatenient ' 
in(ii eating their commitment to tM provision. of equal educatior^al opportuni|ty 
f9r aXl* The Board recommended that sex role stereotyping and ^ell practices 

' which perpetuate sexual stereotyping in school programs be eliminated. Th^ re- 
commendation"^ further indicated that appropriate action be undert^en to eliminate 

.sex bias from cui^icular and in struct ional\materials used in' elementary vand 
secondary schools. In 1974i a contractual ^agreement was /Initiate^^ by .the Ekivision 
of Vocational-Technical Education of the Mir\nesota State Departmei^t of Educiation 
with the Department of Vocational-Technical Education and the .Division of Home 
Economics- Education of the Ihiversity of Minnesota for the purpose of deve.lbping 
curricular materials in t^ome economics which 'would provide equal educational 
opportunities for, boys and girls at middle school/ junior, high schoo^ level. 

Audrey Grote, Vocational Program Super ^lor for Consximer Homemaking, served 
as the representative of the State Departmer. of Education to the project. 
Dr. Roxana Ford, chairperson of the Division oC Home Economics Etjucation,' Univer- 
• sity of Minnesota, was director of the project. Helen Henr^e, instructor in 
honxp economics^ education, University of Minnesota, served as leader for the sev- 
eral developmental phases of the project. Twenty-four junior high school home y 
economics teachers participated in the development, field trial and revision of . , 
the units. Additional junior high/middle school .teachers participated in the ^ 
field trial^^^Jf^ the units. 

. ' ( ' • : 
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DEVET^OPMENT OF CURRICULAR MATERIALS 
Selection of Teacher Writers: 

Middle school/junior high school home economics teachers throughout the 
state were surveyed in 1974 to determi^ne their interest in and need for cui^ 
ricular materials in home economics whicMwould be free of sex role stereo- 
typing. A number of the respondents indicated that the home economics pro- 
gram in their, s-chdol would be 'integrated during the 1975-76 school year.^ Purthei^- 
moi^e, they expressed a need for curricular materials which would present tasks 
associated with home and family living as. 'appropriate for females and m'ale^. 
Approximately 30 respondents indicated their^ interest in participating in the 
Home Econon;jic curriculum development project at the middle school/ junior high 
schodl level. From this group, twenty-four teachers were identified to participate 
in' the development of materials and in the field trial of materials in cor 
educational classes. - . . " ' / ' ' 

becision to Develop Mini Units: * " ' ' - 

Data gathered regarding the scheduling of cl^isses in home economics at -the 
middl^e school/junior high school level indicated that "the semester lengtth offering 
was mbst oftpn used for required and elective ^courses in home economics^ The 
s'econd most frequently ^sed scheduling was the year long course followed by tri- 
^mester and quarter -length offering^^ This data appeared to refj-ect 'the practice 
of scheduling girls into home * economics and boys into jjidus trial education. 
With the introduction of co- educational classes it seemed reasonal)le tOs assume 
that new courses would be of shorter duration in" order to a^ccomodate larger 
numbers of students in the. samp facilities and time .'f^^ame. .Purthermore, shorter 
units of study seemed to be appropriately matched %o the developmental interests 
of early adolescents. Therefore., it was decided to develop icurricular materia]^s 
which could be taught in relatively short- periods of time; ,thus prdyiding students 
with-opportianities to explore seyferal areas of study within a 6, 9» or 12 week 
•period of instruction. The term. mini unit was coined to describe' the s>iort self- 
contained curricular materials which would be desighed to^provide boys and girls 
leaming opportianities in home economics. ^ ,c . • 

Selection of Mini'^Units for Development: ^* m . ^ 

Curriculum development • involves the consideration of alternatives and the 
making of choices aifiong those alternatives. As curriculxim is planned the following 
questions arise: ^ 

What changes in pupil behavior or capabilities ought to i^esult from the ex- 
periences v^ch comprise the curriculum? 
What . knowledge , skills and attitudes are necessary for pupils to develop if ^ 

the objectives of curriculum are to be accomplished^ 
What approaches to learning will assist students in accomplishing the ob- 

*jectives of the curriculum? ^ - ' ^ * ' 

What -means can be used to determine whether students have accomplished the 
objectives of curriculum? ^ ^ ' 

^Answers to these questions may.be formulated in a variety of °l)fi^ys. For this - 
project the teachei^writers from various locations in' the state participated in 
a series of ifteetings at which time the following basis for curriculum development 
were examined: conceptions ^of the learner and the learning process, d^yelopm entail 
characteristics of the early adolescent, current societal conditions and purposes 
of the field of home economics. As a result' of this study the following point, of 



view ^reglirding the purpose of instruction in honie economics at ^ the middle school/ 
Junior high school level vtau developeij. 

It is Assumed that individuals, both female and male, have the* right to 
full self-KlevelopiTient . Purthermorot the individual is viewed as possessing the 
potential for the development of a vaMoty of capabilities. The indivAlual is 
considered an active agent in directing her or his own development • Grc^h and 
deveiojxnent of dapabiiities , is believe'd to result when the individual interacts 
with the environment. As the 4*^<iividual interacts with the environment, he or • 
she is'-capable of developing -meaningful knowledge and of interrelating and or- 
ganizing knowledge. The \developing person is C5^s3.defad capable of complex be-* 
havior involving consic^eAing ideas simultajieou^^"^,, orderirig them aqd^ adapting them 
to meet new situations. This conception of the learner as self-directing, - ^ 
possessing the potential far continuous growth and development, and capable of 
exercising intelligence in coping with life circumstances appears to be consistent 
with a society which is dedicated to and dependent upOn th^-development of free, 
rational,' and responsible individuals. , ' 

Youn^ people of rpiddle school/junior high school age have peached or are 
approaching a stage of development whifih is characterized by sear;^h for individual 
identity, new levels of physical maturation, desire for group acceptance, and 
the development of' intellectual abilities related to problem solving and' value 
development. The emergence of these characteristics has implications *for the 
development of curricular materials which will 'foster in students comprel^ension 
of physical and social environment in which they live. Furthermore, curricular 
materials which woiild be consistent' with these capabilities woyld develop, stu- 
dents* ability t^ make ' informed and reasoned decisions jand tO/^xecute them effec- 
tively* " . . ' ' / . ^ 

The desirability of assisting young peopl/e i^o dev^^^ these capabilities 
becomes more apparent in the cont^e'xt oX socifct^^pronditions. Individuals in the" 
currently complex and ever-changing society fa*^life sil|uations for which there 
are few,, if any , sat is factory-^ eady made solutio^)s. . j 

Among the areas of living in which individuals are required to seek solutions 
and assume personal 'decision making power are those, which* have as their focal 
points personal, home anM family life. As individuals make personal decisions 
and interact with' family members, other individuals^ and groups, conditions are 
pE*luced .whic^v- affect the well-being of those involved. Furthermore, when indivi- 
duals interact with* objects and materials 'whicjh are related to the home and per- 
form tasks associated with home and^family living, conditions are produced which 
affect the development' of j^isople. . Simply stated, tl^e decisions of individuals 
regarding what to do and what not to do in -the realms of p€n:*sonal'', home'^and family 
life result in conditions which may be beneficial to the deyelopxnent Of human 
potential or may be detrimental to that development.. With thesd^ ideas in mind 
it was judged that curricular materials in home economics at t^e* middle School/ 
junior high. school level would fost^ seif#^developmeat 'and .provide' JTor equal 
educational opportunity if t\iey provided opportunities for boys and girls to 
consider "the roles they may assiime as family members, consumers and wage^eamers 
in home economics rela^t^d occupations, and. if they encouraged. boys^^d giTls to 
explore decisj,on making taqks related to personal, home and family living. 

' ■ The developmental^ characteristics of young people, current societal context 
and knowledge of the field of home economics, were used as guides in Jthe identifi- 
cation of decision making tasks likely to be experienced by middle school/ 
junior high school students. Through a process of consultation .^ich invcdved Audrey 
Grote, Helen Hpnrie and the teacher-i-writers , 25 mini units w^e selected for 
development. . 

^ - 7 • ■ ■ ' : 



Thte dev€ilopm<*.nt and writing stage of the pro.lect was carried on from August 
through March 197% During thli> time^ materials iKidorw(3nt iJew)rai revisions 
and copiei? wore prepared for field tj'ial. Twonty-Lwo units were completely developed, 

* 

Arran.gement for field trial of the mini units were begun in Noyember 1974* 
A letter inviting participation in the field trial was sent to middle-school/ 
Junior high school home ecorlomi(!!JS teachers . To the gr#up of 131 teachlers who. 
resporiJed indicating an interest in the field trial, 205 mini units were distri- 
buted. At the close of the field trial in June 1975, ninety-five imits had been 
returned with completed field trial data, ^^lach of the mini units had been used 
with at^U-ea^t oj^e group of students. Several un^^e were used in six to eight 
classes. The'average nymber of field trialsjj^ un4t was y.,80. A total of 
3,566 students participated in the field tjffal. Sev^ty-eight percent were female 
and twenty-two percent were males. Evaluations of t/e mini unit. Were' completed 
by the teachers and the students responded to an on/onnaire. Responses from the 
teachers and students were c(?nsidered in the reviafton of the mini units. ^ 

Revision of the mini units included the foM.owing activities. Evaluative 
statements fi^om the field test teachers and sturaents were summarized. A con- 
ference was held with each teacher-writ ler to examine the evaluations and identify 
further modifications which would enhance the units. The final revision of the 
units was, carried out by the project leader and assistants. 

Throughout t'he development of the mini units a conscious effort was made 
' to eliminate sex role stereotyping. The decision-making tasks and the related 
body of knowledge #iich are focal points of the mini units are those engaged 
in by females and males. Furthermore, all tasks are presented as appropriate f6r 
both men and women. Females and males are depicted as successful' and unsuccessful. 
Members of both sexes, are depicted in a variety bf rales. The major portion of 
the conceptual content related to'the various decision tasks applies equally, to 
females and males.- For^ example, clean hands, clean clothing and hygienic 
-/ractices reduce the likelihood of ^ntimination of food. Also, a child' s 'third 
year is one of physical growth an^ development . Coordination of large muscles 
develops and the child is capable of running, riding a tricycle, and carrying 
A large, lightweight objects. . Small muscle coordination also develops and the f 
child- feds herself/hiJTf^elf with greater skill and handles other objects with 
better coordination. \^en'a difference in* empirical knowledge occurs" 
and is -related 'to sex, statements which describe or apply to males and females 
are identified. ^ . ^ , • 

Format' of the Mini *it : ' . 

Each mini unit is composed of -an introductory pag^> the body of the unit^"* 
and a section of support materials ^ The introductory page provides aii overview of 
the' unit,' including a brief description of the focus of the unit,^a statement, of 
rational^f the objectives, suggested grade level, and an estimation of the time 
required for completion 6 f instruction. The body of the mini- unit i^s composed 
of. three sections. The Jfinceptual Content contains statements which" identify 
/the concepts and generalizations which ar^^ relevant to the exploration and under- 
,^ standing of the areas of s.tudy and achievement of the objectives.. The- Pupil- » , 
^ Teacher Interaction describes the- particular approach to learning which is being 
• suggested, ^he role, pupils and teacher in carrying out^the activities are 
identified together with' the support materials to be used. The Support^ M aterial 
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section identtfiea by number and page the suggopted materials which can be 
^v.^9ed in the -pupil-teacher ^interaction. In^ 30me instances, a copy of the material 

is provided an(\ in bther instances the material is to be secured from a source 

identified in the reference section which appejafs at the end of each mini unit. 
I . Eva).uation proce^res are not included in the mini units as time did not allow ' 

for the development of this aspect of the materials. 

The mini units ,^r^idei;[tlf led as level I or level II. Level I- units provide 
•tijjlpjic learnings in an area and assume no prior- formal educational experience on 
^ the part of the students.. These mini units are suggested for grades 6-7. 
Level II units extends learnings ai:id introduce new learnings in various decision^ ' 
areas. These units 'are suggested for students in grades 8 - 9. The suggested 
time' re<5uired for completion of a unit of ^stucjy varies from 3-9 weeks. Units 
which incorporate considerable, laborktory^experience requii^'e 6.-9 weeks. 
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FNDEX TO MINI UNITS 



CARKEp EXPLORATION 
k 

What to People Do AH Day? 

Looking at Food Sorvice " • 

Enjoying and Understanding Young Children 

Jobs ; Sewing ' an^ 3elling 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

Clothing Care and Repair 

Personality, Lifestyle and Clothing 

Consumer Clothing 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

Consumer Decision Making 

Dealing mth Dollars 

Metric Mind 

NUTRITION AND FOOD PREPARATION 

\ ^ V 

Good Health Through Nutrition: Tiow Do You Measure Up; 
Nutrition; Buying and Selling , 
Foods With Taste. Appeal ' . 
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Eh joying Outdoor Cookery 
HOUSING 

Space for Living 

PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT , ' ' ' ■^ 
Grooming and You 

Becoming a Person - A Lifelong Process 
^Making the Most of Your Resources '"^ 
Understanding Yourself and Hyman -Sexuality 
Together: ^ou and Your Family 
Leatrning to Care for; Children 
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Career IiIxpl.orat ion 



Urilt Titlo: Wliat IX) Proplo Do All liiyV 

Uhit Focuti: In an effort to allow young people 
to explore lifoijtylor^i thltj unit emphaivl 7.t>y\n , 
investigation of t'hono activitioa caijriod on^ . 
within the homor at on(3'i5 ^:hooon occupation and 
during lei«uro timi% Tho unit attempts to help 
young peoplemnderstand the relationnhip between 
choices made and the reisulting lifestyle. Stu- 
dents are alerted to the personal power they 
can exercise to develop a desirable and Gatis- 
fying lifestyle. An exploration' of home; econo- 
' mi'cs wage earning occupations and the occupatvion 
of corisumei^homOTaker are inclucied. 



Suggented Time: 3 w^ek!!. 



Level : I I 



Bducht'ional Background: None 
required. 



Unit Title: Ijooking at P'ood Service 



Suggested Time: 6 weeki 



Unit Focus: ^ Tlie focus of this unit is the ex- 
ploration of varioys food r.ervice occupations. 
Through study trips and simulated experiences , 
students have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainffed wjfth sevefal occupations" related to 
the preparation ,and service of food in quan- 
tity. Instruction is planned to familiarize * ^ 
students* with ^ hose areas of study which are 
basic to several food service occupations. 
Included are sanitation, service of" food, safety, 
job satisfactions and preparation for various 
•jobs. Basic food preparation techniques, use 
erf equipment and cost control are included in 
the unit but are nOt major points of emphasis. 



Level: II 



^^^^^^^"^ * It is 
sugSS^^^ that this unit be 
taught to boys and girls who have, 
a basic understanding of food 
preparation and have some 
familiarity with food preparation 
from an experiential base. 



Unit Title: Eh joying and Understanding Young 

Children > 
« 

Unit Focus: The care and guidance of young 
children is the tj^ieme of this unit.^ Direct ^ 
experience with preschool children is suggested 
as a primary learning experience. The activi- 
ties and procedures carried out with the chil- * 
dren in the preschopl are considered in terms 
of their effect on the development of the young 
child. Attention. is directed to carreer oppor- 
tunities related to child care. 



Suggested Time: '6-9 weeks. 



Level: II 



Educational Background: None 
required. 
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CgreMT I'lxplorat- 1 on (ctnit . ) 



Unit Tit. 1 1- : JoU'M !M»wlnK n\n\ lit^llin^'; 



!>ugKOMt.f»tl Time: w<n>k?i< 



Unit VocxWM Th<.» clothin^^ Iruliujtry i :> \iim\\ a| 
a vehicle to introiluct? i>tutiontn to -tlio ecoDc^ic 
oyiitttn and tho role of produeertj and ci^t^suinorjj. 
An item made from textliey ii? iielected by iitxx-^ 
dents ami t<»ach(?r to be produced .in the claiu^- 
room and iiold. student participate^ in makin^^ 
manag't^riai deciirion^; and perform taski> as pro- 
duction workerii in a simulated factTUry. Job 
applications, interviews, and tim*? work records 
are 'Compieted by studenty. Attention is given 
to satisfactions associated vrith various Jobs. 
Students have liome opportunity to deveiop 
aevMhg a)<ill^» 



Level: II 



Kducational Background: It is 
assumed that students have some 
background. in clothing' con- 
struction aad limited experience 
in. the operation of the aevdng 
nffaching. If atudents have had 
no experience, the suggested 
time should b« extended^ 1 - 2 
weeks • 



Clothing; and Textiles 



Unit litle: Clothing Care and Repair 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks. 



Unit P'ocus: .Clothing stor.ige, laundry and sample 
repair. Attention to' procedures and the effect 
of procedures on the appt^arance and life of 
wearing apparel. 



Level : * I 



Educational Background: None 
required • 



*lfnit Title: Personality, Lifestyle and 

Clothing * ■ 

Uhit Focus : Clothing selection for indi- 
vidual is the ci^ntral theme of the uni^. At- 
tention is givaa to the functions of clothing 
and the, influence of values in the process of. 
selecting cl5thing. An introduction to ward- 
robe planning .is incorporated. Opportunities 
are provided for students to examine and observe 
actual fabrics -and gatTnents. These experiences 
are used to develop understanding of the elements 
of color, texture and line as they relate to , < 
clothing design and selection. 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks, 



Level: I ' 

/ 

Educational Background: None 
requir-ed. . i 
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Cl-Cthlhvz: and Textiles (cont.) 



>Uhii Title : 

* 



ConsiJiner Clothing 



,Iiiit|gi!^s: Alternative methods of acquiring 
clothing are explored in terms of resources re- » 
'quitj|(j'and problems or risks involved. Knowledge.^ 
of 4^6 propertied of ^textilis fibers and \p.nforma- 
tibn /provided -by textile product labels are pre- 
sented as resources useful in acquiring clothing 
. whether clothing is purchased readynmade or seif- 
. constructed. Indicators of quality in garment 
• ednstruction are identified, and students have 
^he. opportunity 'to examine and> compare garments 
* for quality of coi> struct ion. Attention is given 
to factors which affecl prices charged and the 
relationship of price and qualiliy. Experiences 
acPe provided ^diich encourage students to relate 
factual information to clothing accjuisition pro- 
' blems and decision making. 



Suggested Time: 3 weeks*. - 



Level: II 



Edupational Backgroundl 
required. 



• None 



Consumer Behavior 



Uhit Title: Consumer Decision Making 

Uiit Fqcus: Consumer decisionmaking is ap- 
proaC?hed as an activity directed toward the " 
satisfaction of needs and one which is influenced 
by a variety of factdrs including the knowledge 
and- values of the consumer. It is suggested 
th^t stu4ents select a consumer decision mak- 
ing project which can ser^'^e as a point of re- 
ference for the leami^flgs\ incorporat.ed' in the 
unit. Class activities focus, on understanding 
the relationship of various factor's to consumer 
decision making. Merchandising practices^ in- 
cluding packaging, labeling, advertising and 
pricing are studied as well as other sources 
of information available to the consumer. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to participate in 
the several phases of consumer decision making. 



Suggested Time: 3-4 weeks. 



Level: II 



Educational Background: None 
required. 
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Tftiit Title: Dealing VB<tH Dollars ■ 

Tftiit Focus: The unit introduces students to 
the functions of money ifi irteeting needs and 

> wants of individuals., Jbqjerierites in* the urtit 
'provide opportunities to develop 'understanding 
of such concepts as goals valued and resources • 
as they relate to money management behavior. 
Sources^of money income and practices .which 
increase purchasing power dr extend money income 

, are among the concepts presented which enable 
the student to examine her/his own money manage- 
ment practices. 



Suggested Tiioe: 2-3. weeks. 



Level : II 



Educational Background: None 
req\u.red. 



Iftiit Title: Metric Mind 



Suggested Time: 2 weeks. 



Iftiit Focus : The unit provides a short and ' 
basic introduction to tiie metric systfem of 
measurement,. ' Bnphasis is on learning to think 
metrically, the major-part of the unit in- 
cludes understanding the basic units of measure- 
ment in the metric 'syst^em and th^ir inter-' 
relationship. Students have some opportiinity 
•to use the metric system in simple problems. 
Activities- in sections are designed to acquaint 
the students with the use of- tjie metric* system 
in the role of consumer and homerriaker. 



Level: I or II 



Educational Background: None 
required. 



Nutrition and Food 'Preparation 



Unit Title: 



Good Health Througn Nutrition: 
How Do You Measure ^p? 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks. 



Unit Focus: The basic food nutrients and their 
effect on the health and. well-being of indivi- 
duals is the central theme of the unit. Through 
experiences in^^he unit, students have the op- 
portunity to become familiar with the Recommended 
Daily Di'etary Allowances for the basic nutrients 
and. fQ|S sources for those nutrients. The caloric 
value foods and the relationship of calorie 
intake to calorie output is studied. As the nu- 
trients are studied, students will either test 
food samples for nutrient content or see demon- 
strations of tests for nutrients. Oppo^t^lnities 
are provided for students to taste foods which 
supply nutrients in significant amounts 'and to 
determine from reliable sources' the nutrient and 
caloric value of foods. ^ 

- ' . -V 11 



Level: I ' 

Educational Background: None 
required. 



Njitrition and Food Preparation ^ (cont . ) 



Unit Title : Nutrition : 



Buying an^Selling 



^JJr)±t Foc^l^ selection of foods which, vdll 

provide adequate nourishment isjthe focus of . , 
this uiiit. Factors which ijif]^r?c.e food^^ 
choices are identified. ,.The ifecommended Daily 
Dietary Allowance is introdia^d as a guide to 
the selection, of foods. Nutritional labeling, 
food fads and fallacies, food advertisements 
aiid food prices ^re examined to det^ermine their 
usefulness in , the selection of Jgods which pro- 
vide essential nutrients;. 'Experiences incor- 
porated, in the unit provide opportiinity for 
students to observe ,/de§cribe, differentiate, 
compare, and formu^iate generalizations. < 



Suggest ed'^?ime: 3 weeks. 



Level : II 

'Educjfe-onal Background: Learn- 
ings in the unit assume previous 
study of nutrition. - 



i 



Unit Title: Fojbils. With Taste Appeal 

/ ' • 

Uhit Focus: Ahe unit provides an> introduction 
to learning/ which are basic to the preparation 
of foods t)ikt are nutritious pnd appealing to 
the appetite. Demonstrations, 'films and il-^. 
lustrat^ presentations are used t.o help students 
develop' learnings related^ to- nutrition, sanita- 
tion, .-personal hygienQ, safety,' standairdiaed 
recipes, food preparation equipment and- princi- 
ples for the preparation of selected foods. 
Laboratory experiences are suggested which will 
provide direct experience with the various', learn- 
ings. 



Suggested Time: 3-4 wee^St 



Level: I 

/• : - • 

Educational Background: Nofre 
required., ^ 
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TJhit Title: Bi joying Outdoor Cookery 

Uhit Focus: Three types of outdoor food pre- 
paration 'settings provide an organizational 
structure for student activities in the class- 
room 'and outdoors. Principles of food storage, 
preparation and serving are included in the unit. 
Meat,' vegetable and. past a cookery principles 
are presented with attention to adaptations to 
outdoor facilities.. The preparation of quick 
breads, desserts and beverages froA recipes 
adapt fed to outdoor preparation are included. 
The b*asic nutrients and their functions, are 
incorporated in the unit as various types of 
food which provide those nutrients ' are studied. 
Laboratory lessons are interspersed throughout 
the unit. It is suggested that several pre- 
pgiration and serving experiences be performed 
in the outdoor settings. 

* ^ . 12 

15 



Suggested Time: 6 weeks. 



Level : II 



Educational Background: .This 
unit is appropriate^ for students 
who have completed' basic food 
preparation and nutrition 
courses. 



Uhit Title; A Space for living 



Suggested Timd: 3-4 weeks. 



Uhit Focus; The aim of tTie unit, is to develop 
students' awareness, of the environments in which 
they live ^d to deivelop their ability to modi- 
fy thpse environmenibs In ways which will satisfy 
needs. Particular attention is directed to such 
aspects of home env:|.ronment as color, line 
pattern, arrangement of furr^ishings, utiliza- . 
tion of space and care of space Bfid furniture. 
Experiences are incorporated in which students 
have the opportionityi to simulate choice making 
and -cons'ider effects! which result from choices 
made. 



- Personal Develotment | * ■ 

Uhit Title; GroomingI and You 

Uhit Focus; Personalj appearance, grooming 
practices, and^the. choipe' of personal grooming 
practices are focal points of the lanit. The 
care of physical f eatijr.e j>^ ^WR di ng skin, 
hair, and nailB, is stjudied^HKperiences ar6 ' 
provided which illustrlat^e the'aevelopme^ of , ' . 
grooming practices over time and the relationship 
of selected practices to cultural norms and 
physical health. The selection of personal care 
products is used as ar. means « of introducing stu- 
dents to consximer decision making. 



Unit Jitle: 



Becoming a 
Process 



Person - A Lifelong 



Iftiit Focus; This unit :ls directed to helping 
students defvelop a real-.stic and favorable self- 
concept. Experiences in the unit encourage stu- 
dents to accept themselves and seek opportunities 
for growth ,and development of personal potential. 
Individuals are presentJfl as trustworthy, capable 
and able to exercise seljf-determination in 
regard to personal develbpment . Conforming and 



stiereotyping as ways of 
in terms of the probable 



pehaving are examined 
effects on personal 



development. Students have some opportunity 
to exercise independent thinking and express 
personal ideas through value clarification and 
communication exercises. 4 ^ 

lb 



Level ; II 



Educational Background: 
required. \ 



None 



Suggested Time: 3 .weeks. 



Level : 



"Educational Background; 
required. 



None 



Suggested Time: 2-3 weeks. 



Level ; I 



Educational Background; None 
required. 



Personal DeveloOTent • (cont. ) ^ 

Unit Title:" Making the- Most of Your Resourdes 

IMit Focus : This unit introduces stftudents to 
management process. The meatiings of the con4 
cepts, goals, resources and values are develcj 
as well as the inter^relationships^ of these 
cepts in the several phases of the management 
process. Several activities in the unit pre 
vide opportunities for students to work thrc 
planning, controlling and 'evaluating phases 
the process* ' ^ ^ 



J >; ....... 

Suggested Tijne: 2 weeks. 



) 



Level: I 



Educational Background: Norte 
required. . , . . 



Unit Title: 



Ifriderstariding -Yourself -and Human 
Sexualitv . . , 



Uriit Focus: The'unit mti^qduces students, to 
sexuality as *a part of ^human- development. At-1 
tention is given to the physiological componerix 
of -sexual- development and to the- attitudes andl 
feelings about sex ii^ich develop as individuals 
mature. The unit provides accurate information 
regarding the physiological development of 
sexuality in females and males. The various 
modes of sexual behavior and the pr'bbable con- 
sequences of these behaviors are examined. 
Experiences are incorporated which encourage thi 
student to think through possible courses of 
action in regard to sexual behavior and the con- 
' sequences of those actions. \ 



Suggested Time: 3 - 4. weeks-. 
Level: 11 



Educational Backgroiond : Non e 
required. ' 



Unit Title: You and Your Family^ 

** 

Unit Focus: The unit is designed to enhance the 
students^ lander standing and appreciation of the 
family as a unit of interdependent individuals . 
whose interactions result in environments which 
affect the development and well-being of indi- 
viduals. The unit attempts to develop students' 
awareness. of the potential of families of 
varying structures for meeting the needs of 
farriiij^ members. A problem solving strategy • 
is introduced. as a framework for the examination 
and consideration of problems which family mem- . 
bers may experience as they interact with each 
other. Students have the opportianity to select 
a concern of interest to them and work through 
the problem solving strategy in regard to^that- 
concern. Communication exergises and values 
clarification activities . are incorporated 
in, the problem solving strategy."^ 
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Suggested* Time: 3-6 weeks. 



Level: I 



Educational Backgroiand: 
required. ' 



None 



Personal Development (cont . ) 



Iftiit Title : Learning to Care for Children 

Uhit Focus: Ihe unit introduces the student to 
the concept of child carp. Childrea from /' ^ *; 
infancy- t^o preschool age ^e prefsented as develoi>- 
*ing individuals. The i*esponsibilities Of the 
chilcl care person (baby sitter) and the proce- 
dures used with children are considered in terms* 
of their effects on the welfare and development 
of .the ?!hild. Dnployer-employee relationships ^ 
and responsibilities 'are considered. An over^ 
view of other caa^ers related to the field of 
child care is included. 



'^Suggested Time: 



Level: 1 



i - 3 w 



Bducdtionai Background: 



required 



Unit 
4 

.5 

6 

7 • 



\ Ta()le of intents' 

■■ - \ • / ■ i ■ 

What Do People Do AU Day? / 
Support Materials 

Looking At Food Service 
Support Mateii&ld 

Enjoying and Ui\ders'tariding Young Children 

Support Materials \ . 

; ' ^ \ — 

Jobs: Sewing &nd Sdling \ > 

Suppprt Materials ; \ 



4- 1 ;.• 4-15 
4:- 16... 4-35. 



5- 1.. 

J 5 j: 18 . . 

6- 1 . . 

6- 15 , . 

7- 1 . . 
7 - 22 . . 



5- 17 " 

5 -54 

6- 14 

6 -73 

7 - 21 ♦ 

7- 56 
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TITLE: WHAT DO-PEOPLE DO ALL DA Y? . ■ 

UNnVFOCUS: In ah effort to 4II0W young people to explore lifeistyles, this uriit emphasizes an investigation 
\ of those abtivities carried on within the home, at one's chosen occupation and during leisure time. 
The unit attempts to help young people understand the relationship betw^gn choices made an^ 
the resulting. Hfestyle. Students are alerted to the personal power they can exercise to develop 
^ a desirable and satisfying lifestyle. An exploration of home economics wage earning occupations 

and the occupation of consumer-homemaker are included. 

RATIONALE: Individuals in a democratic society are ex;pected to assume responsibility for decisions ^ 
regarding the purpose and direction of their lives. Furthermore, they|iie expected to assume 
responsibility for the consequences of decisions made and actions talfen. Decisions regajding 
the roles to be assumed as a consumer-homemaker, a wage-earner eind » individual ^Jeisure 
are significant in ejctablishing purpose? direction £ind meeining to life. Decisions which nave such 
far reaching effects on individuals and society ought not to be left to chance. This unit provides 
a series of experiences which encourages the stutient to explore her or his own potential, the 
' demands of various work roles, and the interaction between worker, work and lifestylV 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Comprehension of the concept of lifestyle 

Comprehension of the tasks and work roles associated with consumer-homemakirig 
Comprehension of the tasks and work roles asjt^i^iat^ with wage-earning ocjipations 
' home economics 

Comprehension of the concept of leisure and le]hiure tiilivity 

Comptehension of the effects on lifestyle resulting firom fusing of the multiple role^ 
Comprehension of the relatfbriship of personal qualities to ^election of work roles as a 

consumerrhomemaktar , 
Comprehension of the r^lationsjiip of personal qualities to selection of work roles in various 

clusters of home economics related occupations 
^Awareness of personal characteristics, interests and abilities 
Awareness of the satisfactions and dissatisfactions which may accompany choices of consumer- 
\ hpmemaking roles, wage-earrting roles eind leisure time activities 
Jillingness to explore a variety of work roles without regard to sex 
j/ppreciation of contribution of persons ijwYarious work roles 




to 




EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: None required^Rievel II 
SUGGESTED LENGTH OF TIME: 3 weeks. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Collect a variety of newspapers and 
magazines which describe and illustrate the work 
and leisure activities of people on the local, state 
and national scene. 

Selecya few interesting, colorful pictures and words . ^ 
whiclSllustrate or refer to the various activities in ^ 
which people are involved. 

Include activities within the home, showing work ■ 
plus relationships as well as wage earning occupations. 
Be attentive to avoid sex-role stereotyping. Include 
items classified as non-prodtictive activities. 

Display pictures/clippings, etc. on a bulletin board 
and give several to each student. 

Direct attention to pictures. Ask: * 

What are the people doing in the pictures? 

What tasks do they appear to be.doing? 

What activity is b^ing carried out? 

Are there some other tg^ks illustrated? 

List responses on chalkboard. Continue to question 
students to add to the variety of types of tasks 
listed. ^ ' , - 

When tasks representative of the concepts of^work, 
types of work, leisure and non-work are listed, 
continue: ' - 

On thjQjchalkboard are listed a number of activities. 
Which afctiVities would you put together? Why do 
those activities belong togetlier? 

Accept studentTesponses. Encourage students to 
identify reasons for grouping. Write down examples 
of activities which belong in the groups students 
suggest. " 

' Transition: In the next ten minutes write down as 
many other groupings of activities as you can. Be ' 
sure to tell why the activities belong in the same 
group. ' 

As students work, circulate to hefp them to identify 
reasons wpgroupings of activities. 

Activities which are grouped together may share 
one or more characteristics in cbmnion. Through 
questioning, encourage students to identify these 
similarities^ 

How are these' tasks alike? Are there other similarities? 
How does this group differ from other groups you 
have made? 

Examples of student groupings* and reasons: 

Tasks which are alike Reasons tasks ^re alike 

Making cookies Things I like to do in my 

Playing tennis spare time 

Swii;nming Things I do very well ^ 

Washing dishes - Things I do to help 
Mowinjz the lawn ♦^^-^ around the home. 

Delivering papers Things I do to earn 

Shoveling snow money 

Before stufients have exhausted all of the possible 
groupings* share some groupings orally. 



COIMCEPTUAL CONTENT 



r 



Certain activities are done by 
people to maintain biological life 
and health, e.g., sleeping, eating, 
cleansing the body. These 
activities require time and effort. 
These activities are tj^ful orlielpful 
to life. 

Certain activities are carried out 
by people for themselves or 
others to add to the quality of 
life and to meet human needs, 
eg^, homemAking tasks and paid 
occupational tasks. 

Work 'is the name given to tasks 
or activities which people undertake 
which contribute to the ' 
improveinjpt of the lives of ^ 
people. WWk requires time and 
effort.' 

Frequently, a reward or "pay-off" , 
results from doing Vork or being 
involved in work activities. 

The pay-off, reward or 
satisfaction that accompanies 
work may be a sense of personal 
accomplishment or fulfillment 
and /or material rewards, i.e., 
goods, money, etc. 

Tasks or activities which do not 
contribute to the improvement 
miives of individuals or society 
are not considered work. Acts 
which are destructive or 
unproductive iM^ally do not 
offer IcJfjg-lastthg satisfaction or 
reward . 

^.g., bank robbery * ' 
plane hijacking 
property destruction 
shoplifting 
fighting 
cheating 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Which tasks cfid you put together? How are they 
^^.milar? Did anyone else have a similar group? Are 
^hie reasons the same? ; " " ; ~ ~ r ~ " ~ 

Encourage ^udetits to identify the reasons for 
grouping activities. ' ^ - 

Record reasons for grouping.and illustrative 
activities in the group, / - ^^h^. 

Direct students' attention s© the groups which have 
been formed. Ask: ^ ' ' , 

Can largei* groups be made? What makes those 
activities similar? 

Sel£ct several groups which illustrate w^rk tasks. Ask: 

might these ac^vities ^e similar? ; , ' 

Does each activity iii-tHe |pro*p*liave <^iat.quality? 

Are there bth^ activjlie^ which might be inekided? 
Are they similar? % 

How do the activities in thi^groUif differ ffom those 
not in the grouping? * I 

Encourage students^ to identify {]he characMCistics 
which make up the concept of Work^Tn6y ^ ^ 
als(yvant to differentiate betwe^ Afferent types 
of work. 



SUPPORT 
MATEBIAL 



f 

Ask: _ . , 

Is there a reward' or pay-off that a person gets when 
work activities are done? 

" Does every activity listed have a reward? 

What kinds of rewards are associated with work tasks? 

How does an individual feel when work has been 
completed? 

Contrast work which is productive and beneficial 
to, people with non-work or non-productive activities. 

How are the rewards related to non-productive 
activities' different i^om those related to productive 
activity? 

Transition: Direct students' attention to groups of 
activities which are likely to be considered leisure. / 
Ask! 

What name is given to these activities? 

What do you mean by leisure? 

Why might these activities be grouped together? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Activities which the individual^ 
chooses to undertake during 
f>eriods of uncommitted time are 
cEdled leisure activities. 

Leisure assumes that there is 
voluntary choice of activity and 
a person capable of making a 
choice. 

Leisure is time to tfe used according 
to the individual's own judgment or 
choice. 

Truejeisure is not imposed on the 
individual. The person controls the 
existence of lhat time. True leisure 
is that period of thme which is 
highly significant to the individual: 
•6.g., S^iturday and Sunday during 
the sc^oolyyear and holidays. 
Enforced leisure is time freed from 
work activity through action of an 
outside force rather than by 
choice or action of the individual, 
e.g., leisure created by illness or 
job retirement. . ' 



Leisure activities have the potential 
of being both satisfying and 
dissatisfying. 

Uteure activities vary in term.s of 
the contribution they make to the 
I individual and group.s of people. 



<■ ■ . ■ . ■ 

PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

How do leisure activities differ from work 
activities? Are they similar to work activities? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



J 



Assumelhat baking cookies i,s a leisure iime activity 
for you. Indicate your plea.sure or displeasure if thje 
following happe^ied as yoQ were prepafing and baking 
t+TP^-t»«pkies. . ' ■ ^ 

umbs-up sign means pleasure. 



A th 

A tiuinibs-ciown .sign means displeasure. 

A.S the cookiJ; were ready lot the oven, you 

.suddenly cannot remember if you put in the right 
• amount of sugar. 

You sample a cookie hot out of the oven. It is o.k. 
. Your Dad comes in and says, '^VVhyis this kitchen 

such a mes.s?'' 

Someone walks through the kitchen, samples a 
cookie and says, *'Not bad. Hope you are baking 
*>lots." 

It takes 25 minutes to clean up. 

The last pan of cookies is slightly burned. 

You have three dozen unburnit^ cookies to take to 



Your Mom comes in and says, '*Those three 
dozen cookies you made would cost $2.75 at the 
bakery.'' 

What does the example of baking cookies as a 
leisure activity tell about rewards of pay-offs from 
leisure activities. 

Transition :^Direct students to list three activities 
they have observed people doing which might be 
leisure activities for the person. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Any specific activity which ii 
prcMiuctive and beneficial to the 
individual and Society may be 
viewed by one individual as work 
activity and by another individual 
as leisure activity. 



I.e., 



fishin^and hunting was 
viewed by Native Americans 
\as work necessary to maintain 
life, but, today, it is 
dionsidered" by many Americans 
a^ leisure not essential to 



pi^ovide food for a living 




Lifestyle or a way of living is 
produced by ^he choices an 
individual makes. Choices are 
made regarding the several kinds 
of work activities and leisure 
activities. 



>UPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Answer the fo^lllving questions about one of the 
leisure activities: ^ 

What reasons might the person have for doing this 
activity? 

ijow does^the activity help the person? 

Howioes the activity help other people? 

VVpuid this particular activity be a leisure activity 
for you? Why? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of Activity Clocks. 
Prepare copies of Summary Sheet and Qlassroom 
CHatt. ' 

' ^ . - . 1 

Prepare Time, Choices and Lifestyle VisuaP. 

T^nsition: Displa/ Time, Choices and Lifestyle 
Visual/The circle that you see stands for the time 
an individVial has to live. No one^knows how long 
he or she may live and so time is* equal for all people. 

The way in which individuals choose to use time is 
different. These shapes stand for the types of 
activities to which people mifih^ choose to devote 
time. 

Display colored labeled shapes and explain meaning 
of lifestyle. » • 

Transition: In the next experience, each of you will 
haye a chance to learn about a person's lifestyle by 
asking: 

What do you do all day? 

Give students copies of activity clocks. Explain 
procedures for data collection. Practice interviewing 
and recording data. Students may take role of .person 
being interviewed and teacher can role play interviewer. 

Exchange roles and have another student interview a 
student or teacher. 

Help students to identify someone they will interview. 

Interviews are to be done as an o.ut-of-class activity. * 

Tran.sition: What did you find out about the person 
you interviewed? Share general comments. ^ • 

To got a more complete picture of the lifestyles of the 
people interviewed, we will summarize the information 
in chart foron. 

Give each student a copy of the individual summary 
sheet. Acquaint students with the categories of 
activities and method of tabulating information. 

Using student collected informationrwork through 
the tabulation for several sets of information. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

) 




The amount of time an individual 
devotes to activities related to . 
maintaining biological life can be 
lessened to some extenir without 
harm to the individual. ' - ^ 

iTie activities ahd time r.equired to " 
'pexform them cannot be eliminated 
without harm to the individual. 

Some of these activities or parts of 
thejn may be done by someone 
other than the individual person, 
then time and effort may' be 
conserved. 

e.g., washing of hair, shaving, caring 
for nails. . 



* The amount of time devoted to 
activities in the role of consumer- 
homemaker, may be increased or 
dot 'leased due to the choices- 
made regarding that work rolef 

Many of the tasks done in the role 
of consumer-homemaker may be 
done by sbmeone other than the 
individual who benefits from 
them. 

i.e., food preparation 
laundry 

purchase of consumer goods 
home maintenance 

Many of the tajiks done in the role 
of consumer-homemaker are directly 
related to maintaining health and 
well-being and cannot be 
eliminated without harmful 
effects to individuals. 

The manner in which these 

Mctivitjcs are carriecl out iiffectSf 

the health and well beini> of indivicKials. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Circulate and guide inSlviduaJ.students in this 
activity. As individual students comf^lete 
tabulations, direct them to enter this data on 
the Classroom Chart. When Classroom Chart 
is complete, begin examination of infornjiation 
with, one of the time and activity^ cdtefeories 
which will be of interest to stu(;le*nts. Ask: 

What do you notice about the amounl of time 
devoted to this iypv of lf?tivity? 

Is the amount of time similar for many of the 
people who were interviewed? 

What is<he range of time d^^ted tq this type of 
activity? .4 

What might e?#plain the range of time? ► ' 

Do^es an individual have a choicewbout the amount 
of time-he/she might devote to activities of this type? 

Could the time devoted to the activity be lessened? 
How much?' Under what conditions? * 

^ .' * 

Could thv tasks be eliminated? Why? Why not? 



SUPPORT 
JVIATERIAL 



f 



Guide students in the examination of information 
through discussion based on questions similar to . 
those in the (Preceding section. - ^ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Individuals may choose the work 
roles and activities they undertake 
as members of a household. Both 
women and men do some ' \ 
homemaking tasks. 

The amount of time devoted to 
activities in the role of paid 
employees varies depending upon 
the responsibilities assigned to and 
assumed by the worker. 

The American economic system 
and social artd technological conditions 
have inad^ wage earning employment 
piart of many lifestyles. 

' Individuals may choose the work 
• roles and activities they undertake 

as self-employed or paid employees. 

Not every man or woman works 

as a paid employee. 

The amount of time devoted to 
leisure activities may vary ■ * 
jgreatly among individuals. 

The availability of some time 
which can be devoted to leisure 
Activity appears to be related to 
heialth and well being of people. 

Individuals may choose the 
activities they will undertake 
during leisure time. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTEfl ACTION 



SUPPORT/ 
MATERIAL 



The values an individual holds 
(ideas regarding what is good, 
worthwhile and desirable) influence 
the choices made regarding the 
importance of j,he various WCrk 
and leisure tim^ activities. 

The values an individual holds 
also influence choices amqng 
alternative work and leisure 
time activities. . , 



Pre-Teaching: Arrange for sever^ young adults to 
visit class and be iritervii^w^d by students. Interviews 
are to illustrate the choice making between two or 
more alternatives and the effects or consequences 
of the particular choices on other decisions and lifestyle. 

Interview questions may be focused on decisions related 
to 

1. Choice amqng particular paid occupations 

2. Choice among consumer-homemaking work roles 

3. Choice among leisure time activities 

A^iJuests talk with class members, the following 
questions may help to identify values which have 
influenced choice making. 

How do you feel about the choice you have made 
regarding leisure time activities? 

What, in particular, do you find satisfying about 
that choice? 



What are some important things you hope to gain 
through leisure time activity? 
* Do you feel you were able to choose the job at 
which you are employed? 

What reasons did you have for choosing this particular 

23 
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SUPPORT 

PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION MATERIAL 

What are the important things you hoptnl to find 
in a job? 

Do you want to continue in the same kind of 
employment? Why? Why not? 

Each of us assumes some responsibility foi* kinds 
of work as a consumer-homemaker, which tasks , 
do you particularly enjoy? Why?^ 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble Materials to be used by ^ * 
students to depict their present and future 

lifestyles. ^ 

Representation might be done in the form of a 
large clock face with activities written in or 
depicted in pictures. A collage or time line can 
be made. 

Guide each student in the preparatioi^^pf an ^ 
illustration or representation of her/his present ^fff 
lifestyle. Illustrations, are to show current wage earning 
roles, work done in the loir of a student, consumer- 
homemaking work, personal maintenance activities and 
leisure activity. 

Each student should also attempt to develop an 
illustration of her/his lifestyles as he/she hopes it 
will be in five to six years. 

As students work on the representations of their 

present lifestyles and on the lifestyles for tihe future, 

circulate to students and help thcnyto clarify their 

ideas and express them as complet^y as they can. ^- 

Sample questions which would help students think- 
but not force them to choose a particular answer 
. include: 

What does this mean?. 

Would you really enjoy that kind of activity? 

Would you like to do that day after day? 

What would have to happen if things were to be 
that way? 

Where does that idea lead? Whd^jliings might 
happen if . . .? IT • 

What other possibilities are there? 

How would this choice affect other choices? 

What Avould have to be true if this activity were to / -'^ 
be part of your lifestyle? 

Does that choice depend on any other person? Will 
it affect anyone elsef - 

VV;,hen students have completed this activity as 
individuals/somc^ sharing of lifestyles may be 
desirable. As students share ideas, raise questions 
to assist them in identifying values which have 
influenced their choices. 

Pr^-Teaching: Prepare case study Sam Talks to the 

Bathtub. S.M.5 ' 

Transitign: Prepare visual of Hierarchy of Human S*M.6i - 

Needs* , ' ■ > 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Basic human needs are frequently 
met or satisfied by and through 
activities or work roles assumed 
as consumer-homemaker. 



Physical needs are those needs 
which are biological in nature and 
must be satisfied and maintained 
for the body to function properly. 
The need for fpod, clothing, 
"shelter, rest and sexual expression 
are physical needs. 

Security or safety needs are those 
which seek to free the individual . 
from threatening or dangerous 
situations. The need for security 
includes both freedom from 
phyj^l j^|ger and psychological 
feanJP^^^^ 

Bi*Iongingness or love needs inplude 
a dfsire to have close relathwlships 
with individuals and groups in which 
rapport, empathy, sympathy, kindness 
and mutual trust, exist. ^ 



PUe^-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Read case study Sani Talks to tKe Bathtub to 
students, or prepare a copy of it for students 
to read. Ask: 

What do you think about Sam and his situation? 
Why was Sam upset? 

Would you be upset in a similar situation? 

Vtas Sam right in objeOting to cleaning up after 
his roommate? Why? Why not? 

What are some other household tasks that are part 
of everyone's lifestyle? 

Who will perform tasks around the home in your 
desired lifestyle a||||^why? 

In your present lifestyle, what tasks do you perform? 
Your father? Your mother? Other family members? 

Record on the chalkboard tasks which students idenfity. 

e.g., budgeting money 
care of children 
cooking meals 
washing dishes 
housecleaning 
dusting 
vacuuming 

shooping '\ 
laiJIIdry r 
shoveling snow 
car, repair 
home repair 
furniture refinishing 
carrying out trash 

Which tasks do you believe would affect your 
lifestyle least if they were not done? 

. ■ ^ * ■ " ■ 
Mark with an (X) those tasks students identify. Ask: 

What would happen if no one did this task for one 
day? If it was not done for three days? 

What v{ould happen after one week? 

How important are these tasks to the health and 
well-being of individuals? 

Reveal transparency of Hierarchy of Needs. Explain 
meanjng of various needs. 

Identify ways in which the completion of tasks 
associated with consumer-homemaker work roles may 
contribute to meeting needs of others as well as self. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTU/\L CONTENT 

Self esteem needs include a desire 
for individual achievement, 
competency, independence and 
freiedoin. The desire for a 
differential status in which the 
individual is able to satisfy other 
n^eds is related to the need for 
self-esteem. 

Self-actualization refers to the 
human being*s desire to develop 
to her/his fullest potential. The 
need is initiated by a desire to grow 
psychologically, creatively and 
productively. 

Cognitive needs are thdie in which 
fi^ person has a desire to know, to 
understand and to explain elements 
of life. Cognitive needs may be 
exhibited as curiosity and search 
for knowledge and meaning. 

Aesthetic needs are described as a 
desire for order, symmetry, and 
beauty. 

According to Abraham.H. Maslow's 
theory of human needs, one's needs 
are organized in a hierarchy 
because the lowfer needs must be 
satisfied before higher needs 
may be satisfied. Furthermore, 
several different needs may be 
operating at the same time. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Divide class into small groups of 3-4 
members per pjroup to investipjate the dollar value of 
work done by a person performing in the 
consumer-homemaker role, 

Pre-Teaching: Divide class into small groups of three 
to four students per group. Each group will : , 
investigate the dollar value of the work done by- a 
person performing in the consumer-homemaker 
role and will also collect information about the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions individuals 
experienced in that role, ^ 

Arrange for the following types of individuals 
to visit class: ^ 

employed adult female living alone 
employed adult male living alone 
employed adult female or male living with 

persons of same sex 
employed adult female with children 
married female or male homemaker not , 

ernployed as a wage earner 

Prepare:' Value of Work as a'Consumer-Homemaker. 

Collect data on the average hourly wage paid 
individuals in the local cpmmunity who are 
employed to do the types of work identified 
on the information collectioh form.^ 

Note whether individuals who are willing and 
qualified to do the job are available in the 
community, ^ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The dollar value of work performed 
by individuals in the consumer- 
homemaker work role is 
significant. 



Some of the consumer-homemaker 
work roles cannot easily or 
effectively be assumed by another^ 
worker as a paid employee. 



The work performed in the 
consumer-homemaker role is as 
difficult to do well as the work 
performed as a wage earner. 

The work performed in the role of 
consumer-homemaker is useful to 
the larger society. 

The work performed in the role 
of consumer-homemaker is basic 
to meeting human needs. 

Work as. a consumer-homemaker 
is satisfying because the work 
benefits oneself or others. 

Work, as a consumer-homemaker 
may be satisfying because it is 
money saving. 

Individuals have (different needs 
which may be fulfilled to 
different degrees by the work 
tasks of the consumer-homemaker. 

Satisfaction may be derived, from 
work for a variety of reasons: • 

pleasant working conditions 
can direct own work schedule 
can see results of work 
can (do work well 
, Others appreciate work done. 
There is a variety in the tasks to 
be done. 

Work contributes to the welM)eing 
of others and self. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Acquaint students with the information collection 
form; 

Role play interview of resource persons: 
Interview resource persons. 

Following interviews and data collection, guide small 
groups as they determine the approximate dollar 
value of work performed. 

Eftt«r data from each group into master chart which 
can be viewed by entire class. Ask: 

What did yoy find? 

Is it possible to employ someone to perform all of 
the tasks identified as part of the work of a consumer- 
homemaker?» 

Would it be possible to employ someone to do*this 
task full time? 

What do you'Tiotice when the cost of employing 
persons to do these tasks is considered? 

How much would it cost to employ someone to do 
these tasks for one week? v 

In general, what does the information collected 
from the interviews tell us? * 

Transition: Several of the questions you asked were 
related to the satisfaction people experience as they 
do the work associated with consumer-homemaker 
roles. 

Which tasks did the person your group interviewed 
enjoy doing? 

Why did he/she enjoy these tasks? 

Which tasks did the petson dislike? Why did they 
dislike the tasks? , 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of ''I Am" and '*I Can." 

Refer to .students' illustrations of future lifestyles and 
that segment related to the role of the consumer- 
homemaker. Ask: 



S.M.8 
S.M.9 
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COKlCEPtUAL CONTENT 



:,1 



;^An occupation or job is satisfying 
^ When a person^s heeds are met or 
satisfied by anditj^rough work, 
and the work rqiles an individual 
chooses and t)^ qpnditions related 
to the work ehyl^ipnment. 

People have a need to develop ^ 
and use their potential /People 
have a drive to develop their 
capabilities. 

JVof k as a self-employed person 
or as a paid employee may 
provide opportunities to develop 
potential and satisfy needs. 

Satisfaction in a job is not the 
same for all people who are 
employed in that job. 

Satisfaction in a job contributes 
to the individual s desire to 
continue in the job. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION m 

What activities in your lifestyle will you find 
satisfying, dissatisfying? Why? 

Give each student a copy of **I Am** and **I Can.** 
Have students complete the form. 

Discuss with students their capabilities in relation - 
/to tQsks they described as part of their hoped-for 
/lifestyle. 

; Pre-Teaching: Order and preview the filmstrips 
••Changing Work Values** and ''What is Work?** 

'-^ Show films lo stud'en)fe and discuss meanirfg. of 
/ work and satisfactions derived. 

V and/or ' 
Prepare copies of support materials, **What People 
* Say About their Jobs.** 

Read support material with students and encourage 
them to identify the asp64Jt»i6f this^joccupatibns 
which^are satisfying or dissatisfying to the 
individual and the effect of satis/action on 
continued employment in the job. 

Pre-Teaching: IJefer students t^i their earlier 
representation or illustration of a possible lifestyle. 
Direct them to view the illustration and consider 
the following questions. Think about one of the 
wage earning occupations at which you might 
like to work. Answer these questions: 

Forgetting about mon^y, what would you like 
most about this job? 

What is the most exciting thing you would do as 
a part of the job? 

How much of the time on your job would you 
be doing this exciting thing? 

What is the best thing about the people with 
whom you would be working? 

What do you like about the place where you 
would work? 

What would you dislike most about this job? 

How much time on the job would you spencf 
doing the disliked tasks? 

Students may share orally some c|| their answers. 
Perhaps they will want to add other wage-earning 
occupations to their chart. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare five large panels of poster 
board, flannel board, chalkboard or similar 
materials. Title each board, with one of the five home 
economics related career clusters. 

Prepare a map representing the local community. 
Identify the business district and industries in the 
community. Include all enterprises which offer 
wage-earning employsaent. . . 

Collect belp-wanted sectidTrs from local^and large 
city newspapers. 

Transition: Reveal panels with cluster titles. 

Describe each home economics career cluster in 
general terais,^ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

-Home-economics occupations are 
those.which are based on knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes developed in 
the field of study of home 
economics. Wage-earner career 
clusters within home econcynics ' 
include: . - 

Child Care and Development 

Fashion and Apparel 

Foods and Hospitality 

Housing, Ho nw- Furnishings and '* 

Equippient ^ 
Sanitation and Housekeeping 

OJten, the occupations within a 
related cluster are similar because 
workers use some of the ideas 
related to the same body of 
information. - 



The following types of information 
are useful in selecting an 
occupation. 

Basic academic skills needed tp'do 
work 

Physical skills needed to do work 
Mechanical skills needed to do v/ork 

(machines) 
High school training or classes 

which would be helpful in the 

occupation 

Post-high school training required 
or recommended > 

College education required or 
recommended ♦ . - ' 

What work experience is recommended? 

Tasks to be per^rmed : 

What do workers do? 

How much responsibility does the 
worker have? What kind? 

How frequent are contacts with 
people? . ^ 

What kinds of contacts are thtey? 

Working conditions, kind of 
environment: 

What is tlfe working ??chedule? hours 
per week? vacation? sick leave? 

Pay? any otiier benefits? insurance? 
etc. ^ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Identify specific occupations xepreaentatiye ol 
thbse Included in the clusteir. 

As' each cluster is introduced, refer to map of 
community. Ask students to identify industries 
and enterprises that employ workers from the 
pclrticular career clusters. 

Students may review help-wanted ads in 
newspapers and identify employment 
opportunities within each cluster. 



As jobs^are identified, pictures and words 
associated with the career and places of 
employment may be added to the display panels. 

Following the general introduction to the career 
clusters, pose the fo^owing situation: 

Assume that you are ready to take a full-time job 
and^eeurrl your own living. 

You 2ure located in a community which offers 
employment in several of the home econoniics 
career clu^fSs^Before you decide on a particular 
job, you^lan to investigate one or more which 
are of interest yo you. 

Select a home economics career cluster which is 
of interest to you. Identify several jobs within 

that cluster which are of particular interest to you. 

- • f 

Divide students in smoM groups according to their, 
career cluster interests. Have the jgroup members 
formulate answers to the following questions: 

What do I want to know about the jobs I have 
sele*cted? ; 

How can I find out about the job? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



J- 



A combination of experiences is suggested to assist 
students in learning about the chosen occupation 
and career cluster. . 

Teacher may plan a study trip to industry or 
business that employs workers in that particuleur 
cluster for the purpose of collecting job information. 

Child Care and Development - Day care center or 
licensed day carje home. 

Foods and Hospitality - Food service of the school, 
hospital, local restaurant or nursing home 

Fashion Apparel - Factory producing textile products, 
retaiLclothing store, laundry and/or dry cleaning 
establishment 



S.M.ll 
S.M.12 
S.M.I 3- 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Is there a great need for workers 

^ • in this occupation or are jobs 
k . scarce? 

' Is work ofthis type available 
everywhere? 

What do workers enjoy about the 
job? 

What do workers dislike about the 
job? 




SUPPORT 

PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION , MATERIAL 



Housekeeping - Hotel, motel, or custodial service of 
hospital, nursing home, or school 

Housing, home furnishings and equipment. 

Shadowing a worker for several hours and/or 
interviewing the worker to obtain information 
regarding job satisfaction and lifestyle. 

Arrange for an owner or manager of a business 
employing persons in home economics related 
qareer clusters to speak with students regarding 
worker traits and qualities. 

Arrange for a representative of the state employment 

agency to talk with students regarding employment 

outlook. , 

Review reference S.M.14, S.M.14 - 

Secure publications and visual appropriate for 
student use in the study of selected home 
economics careers. 

Secure copies of Regional Directory of Minnesota 
Area Vocational-Technical Institute. 

Secure descriptions of training programs offered by 
AVTIs in home economics related occupations 
for students to see. 

Following completion ofta variety of .information 
gathering activities, students may summarize and 
ro|)ort their findings. 

The report may include factual information 
describing: 

Major duties of employee 

Requirements for emplcjyment (education and 
experience) 

* Availability of eTnploymont jn the occupation 
Personal qualities desired in employee 
Salary - waf^es 

Opportunities for advancement' 

A personal expre.ssion of attitude toward 
employment in that job. 

Students' reports .regarding the job requirements and 
possible satisfactfons may l^e dorie in one of the 
following vjjiays: 

Written report 

Oral report on tape 

Pictorial report 

Combination of any of the above 

Highlights of reports may he shared with entire class. 

When the reports are completed, have students compare 
their "I C^n/' "1 Am" profiles with the occupational 
requirements. 

Discuss with them whether they might work in that 
occupational cluster and why. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ^ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

To all considered occupations, students need to put 
the folio wingf'questions: 

How does this occupational choice affect my 
desired lifestyle for the future and, more 
specifically, what will be the effects on living 
time and lei^iire time activities? 

Suggest that students review their original 
illustration of desired lifestyle. Identify changes, 
additions. ^ 

What ar^the next steps to attaining this lifestyle? 



SUPPORT 



MATERIAL 
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S. M. 1^ , ACTIVITI CLOCK 

(Two copies for each student) 

!• Circle sex of person inter- 
viewed. Female Male 

2. ^ Agp of person 

3. Circlfe- tdjne of day 



A.M. P.M. 




S* Mt 1 (corn.. ) 



ITirottiono for L;^orviow 

1. Introduce yourself if the. perwn you. are interviewing does not know 
you. 

2. Explain the purpose of the interview. 

3. Begin with the A.M. clock and the time the person gets up and begins * 
her/his day on a week day. . 

Ask the person being interviewed to list the activities he/she did 
during, each hour. 

7. Record their answers on the clock for the A.M. Use the space between 
the numbers to write the activities. ' j y 

6. Repeat for the P«M. clock. ^ 

7. When the data has been recorded, ask the person being interviewed to 
mark with a colored pencil or pen those activities which he or she con- 
siders leisure. 

8. Save the clocks f03^ the summary sheets. 



s. M. 2 


i 

SUMMARY SHEET 
How an Individual Uses Time 


\ 

t 


Activities 


Estimated Hours^A.M. \ 


.Estijnated Hours P.M. 


I'otal Hours 


Vfork activities 
in the roler of 
' consuniea>-homer- 
maker 


/■ 

• 




-> 


Vfork activities 
in ihe role of 
paid employee 

• 




1 




Leisure activities 


< 


'1 . 




Work activities • 
devoted to per- 
sonal care and 
. maintenance of 
biological life, 
and health 


if-18 

t 

a 







4 ' ' « 

-S. M. 3,. CLASSROOM CHART FOR INTERPRETATION OF DATA , 

How Peoplo UoG Times Hours Reported 

Con sura ei>- Paid Maintenance 

Sex Age Homemaker Ehiployment Leisure of life 

Female ig 8 5-1 lO 

Female 68 2 0 12 , 10 




TIMS, CHOTCFS AND I^ESTYLE VISUAL 



Purpose: The purpose of this visual aid is to represent in a graphic manner 
the concept of lifestyle and the decisions which affect lifestyle. 

Prepare a large circle or other figure to represent ti\e time an individual 
has during his or her life* 

"Prom colored, paper, prepare other irregular ov geometric shapes to represent 
thig^ijne devoted to leisure activity, paid occupational work, life maintenance 
activities and ,consiamer-homemaking. worlg activities. Shapes nfeed not fill all 
the space or fit perfectly. Unoccupied spaces can represent unkn^iam use of 
time not committed to a particular type of activity. 

The size of the foregoing shapes should be in proportion to the amount of 
time devoted to that activity in a particular lifestyle. The teacher may 
represent her or his own lifestyle. . 

-Within each of the shapes, display pictures, words or other symbols which 
tell something about the manner in which that time is used and the satisfac- 
tion which the individual experiences. 
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SAM TALKS TO THE BATHTUB 



Som Clark sLammed down the hood of hla cnr^ picked up the oil can and 
grease -gun and walked into the apartment bui'ding. Dust, grease and> 
perspiration on his arms and clothes were signs of a Job completed. Sam, 
was thinking, **Now for a hot bath and some clo3&i clothes." 

As he bent over the tub to turn on the wate;*, three rings on the side of 
the tub told him that his roommates had already used the tub. Sam'tuimed 
the water, off and reached for the cleanser and cloth to clean the tub. As 
he attacked the rings of dirt, he spoke, - 

"How cc3me I always get to clean up after these guys? It aeons 
like they never clean the tj|b or sink after they use. 

I don't remanber the tub and sink being left dirty at home. 
Who did clean them? Was it Mom or>laul or maybe Sara did it 
. for her allowance. T 

I remember I didn't always have time..^ I was Just too busy 
with iinportant things." , 

The tub was clean now, and Sam could tak^ a bath. He stopped and called, 
"Hey, fellows, come in here. I have something to show you." 

As the three roommates arrived, Sam began, "Now look carefully at this 
bright, shiny, clean tub. I've . . . 



/ .S. M..7 

VALUE OF WORK DONE BY HOMEMAKEES 



A Sample of 
Consum ei>-Home- 
maker work tasks 


''Estimated 
Time 
Req^ired 


Estimated 
Hourly 
Rate of Pay 


Estimated 
DDllar 
Value 


Satisfactions 


Like 


Dislike 


jhy 


Food Related Activity 














Preparing and Servings 

breakfast 

lunch . 

axnnei^ 
Rarchasing food 
.Washing dishes ^ 
Cleaning up, main- 
• ytenance of space 
'^and equipment 


A. • 


- 


n 




s 




(Tlothinff Rfilatpd 

^ Activity 














Soirbine 
Washing 
Droning 
Storing 
Repairing 

Rirchasirig Clothing 




0 


• 


0-- 


• 




nous eK e epin g itexa u ea 
Activity 










< 




Picking up 
Scrubbing , 
Waxing 
Dusting 

Sweeping (vacuum) 
Bed making 














Child Care Related 














Supervision 
^htertaining 
Physical Care 
Rarchasing toy- 
materials 
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«! ^AM" TAKING STOCK OF YOURSELF 



1. A-ttitude toward work- List several consumex^homemaking work tasks that 
. are your responsibilities. 



a. 
c. 



d. 



2. Think about the way you go. about thege tasks-. Check those 
phrases, which describe your way of working. 



_I usually finish the task 



usually do riot finish 
the task 



I get by with as little 
effort as possible 



_I do all that is e^qjected 
and more 



I get the work done on time 



_I am late, never done on 
time 



I waste tijne and energy 



I work efficiently 



I need reminding and prod- 
ding to get the job done 



_I can work* on my own. I 
"am a self starter* 



I give up easily when things 
are difficult (not fun) 

I'd just as soon riot* show my 
work to anyone else. 



_I have a stick-tp-it atti- 
tude ' — 

* 

_I*m proud of the work I do 



r 
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••I CAN" - TAKING STOC^ OF YOURSELF 



Directions : Below is an incomplete list of abilities. Rate yoiir self and your 
performance/' Add any other abilities you have that are not listed 
and* rate those, too. 

Check the box that best describes you. 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


VERY GOOD 


good; 


FAIR 


POOR 


NOT AT 
ALL 


' Physical stamina 












Use my strength _ ?^ 












Read 












Ifrite legibly 








- 




Spell correctly 






• 






Do basic math accurately 












Tyoe 












Wash Dishes 


s 1 

• 










Dust 












Vacuum 












Other (list all) 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAX; ABOUT THEIR WORK 



FOR TEACHER REFERENCE 



FOR STUDMT REFERENCE 



Satisfaction: Psychological 
sense or liurillment in doing 
a job wellf contributing to 
others. ' . . 



Mary : "I've been working here at %^ 
Day Care Center after school for about 
a year. I really enjoy working with the 
kids. .Ify boss has confidence in my 
^ability and lets, me direct some acti- 
vities on my own. -'It gives me'a chance 
^to try my own ideas and it gives me, 
practice in ^^eadership skills. That's 
important to me and I guess that's -why 
I like the job. I work with the kids 
during free play, story hour, games and 
help feed them their afternoon snack. 
I'm really proud wH^i parents come in ' 
and compliment m.^r.^-imy work. I know 
I'm helping them]^j|^|^ing good care of 
their children wh^SS^^^^ are at work. 
I'd like to continue woi*king oJtiere and 
maybe go to school to become a riirrsery""^' 
school teacher. I would like to have 
a school of my own someday." 



Satisfaction : Related to fulfil- Paul : "I have this really great job! 
ling physical. and psychological 
needs and material reward. 



You know, I'm crazy about ice cream. 



Vlhen I heard they were hiring at Snowy's 
I couldn't get ther^fe fast enough t*b 
apply for a job. I've been working 
there for a month now. I make Up .sundaes 
and cones or help in cleaning \ipi I make 
the minimoam wage, which is o.k., espe- 
cially since I'm still in high school. 
What's really super is that I get all 
the ice cream I want during my breaks.. 
I work a couple nights a week and week- 
ends. ^^y boss is nice enough to let me 
off if I have a test to study for or if 
something . special comes up, as long as 
I let him know in advance. That's im- 
portant, too. I like to have some time 
for a social life and other activities." 
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Dissatisfaction : Lack of sense 
of fulfillment. Uhsure as to^'- • 
economic rewards. 



Dissatisfaction ; Lack of sense 
of >accornplishment 'and dislike 
^or repeated tasks under tline 
pressures. 



John ; "I*ve been wbrking at the clothing 
store for about six months now. I wait 
oQn/(fcustomer3, hang new stock and keep 
the-' place neat. People come in and I 
^sk if th^ need help and they always 
act like I should leave them alone. 
They complain about the high prices 
but there's nothing' I can. do. If there 
aren't very many custcAers, the boss 
tells me to leave early so my hours 
vary from week to week. It's not a 
very sure gource of money. I feel as 
if it makes no. difference if I'm here 
or not.. Maybe I'll look for a new Job 
'when school gets out." 

Hank : '•I've been out pf school for a 
year (hi£h school). Fbod has always 
b^en a big thing with me and I like 
working around people so I applied for 
this job at the restaurant. Ky job 
is to wash pots and pans. It's the 
same thing over and over again. I have 
to keep these pans clean so the prepara- 
tion can go on. The pots and pans dif- 
fer in size, but it's still all the same 
, old thing. Finish one pot and then there 
is' another one to do again. That's the 
system! 'Sure, for an hour or so it's 
Q.k., but eight, hours a day, five days 
a week, all year long. I started going 
to school at the Tech school. As soon 
as I get the training I need, I'm going 
to split and get another Job." 



Satisfaction : Monetary rewards, 
pride in. self , self- fulfillment, 
a sense of contributing to soci- 
ety and a secure job. 



Gail : "I got married right after I 
graduated from high school and worked 
for a couple of years. The money 
really came in handy since we were s|et- 
ting up housekeeping. There were 
many things we wanted for our home. 
We decided that I would stop working •■ 
while Judy, our daughter was yoting. 
I liked my job. Wy bosses told me 
to let them know if I ever wanted to 
come back to work again. 

"When Judy started schogl, I decided 
I would" like to get back intp the 
work force, so I called my old bosses. 
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to S^: M. 10 (cent. ) 

' Satisfaction : Monetary rewards , 
pride in self , self-fulfillment, 
,a sense of contributing to soci- 
ety and a secure job. 




Gail (cont.)s "They told me to come 
in the. next week— that there would 
be a job for me. I feel that' I'm 
'5ontribul(ing to society and I feel 
more complete as an individual. 
I'm being trained for a. new posi- 
tion right now. Njy employers are 
very pleased wit/h my work; Things 
are really working out well for me. 
Jack/ Judy and I enjoy being together 
on the evaiings and weekends." . 



ikssatisf action : Lack of monetary 
rewards^ and an insecure job future.. 



^enny : ••I really need a steady in- 
come if I'm going to keep up my car 
payments and insurance and have any 
left over for a social life. It's 
/my senior year and there is the prom, 
' dates, and lots of things. I thought 
this job at Alpine w)\xld be just the 
thing, sin^ I could work 'after school 
and most weekends, but it's just not 
working out that way. You show up for 
work, and if there's not much of a 
crowd using the slopes they won't need 
you all evening and there goes part of 
the pay you were counting on. Of - 
course, you can ski free, but I don't 
care much for skiing. What I need is 
money coming in that I can count on 
and this just isn't getting it for me. 
Sure hope I can find another j9b soon!" 



/ ' 
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S. M. 11 



Hospitality Foods 



HOME ECONOMICS REUTED OCCUPATION^ 



Ihtry, level: Short Order Cook 

Domestic Cook 
Bus Boy/Girl 
Hostess, . , * 

Dietician Aide 
Ptotryworker 
Cashier 

Waiter/Waitress 

Home DtLnner Specialist 

1 yr. or less training: 

Head Waiter/Waiti*ess * ' 

Restaurant Manager - 

Chef 

School Cafeteria Head Cook 
Food Products Tester 

Caterer * 

2 yr. program: Flight Kitchen Manager 

Food Technician 
Food Health Inspector 
Restearch Technician 
Food Service Supervisor 

U yr. degree: 

]jidustrial Home Economist 
School Lunch Progr^ Director 
Manager, Hotel - Resort 
Dietician 

Majiager,^^,^vision of Hotel - Resort 
Housing, Heme Fumishinfis and Equiijment 

Ehtry-level: Home Lightings Aide ^ 

Home Furnishings Aide . 
Drapery and Slipcovers Aide 

1 yr. or less training: 

Decorative Arts Craftsman > 

Decorator^s Assistant 

Home Lighting and Appliancfe Assistant*" 
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S. 11 (cont.) 

Housing, Home Furnishings and Rmipment ^ (cont. ) 



2 yrv program: Window Display Designer 

/ Household Products Technician 

*/ Textile Technician 

Scenic Arts Supervisor 
. / Color Coordinator 

/ Hone Ftoiishinjgs Sewing Specialist 

/ 4 yr. degree: Shvironmental Designer 

/ ^JRterior Designer 

Home Economist 

Home Service Director ^ 
Textile Researcher 

Child Develognent and Care Careers 

Ehtry level: Child Care Attendants 

^eacher's Aide 
Home Health Aide 
Nursery Food Service Worker 
Playground Supervisor 
Lunchroom Supervisor 
Babysitting 

1 yr. or less training: 

Licensed -F^ily Day Car e 
Licensed Group Care ^ 
Children's Wear Advisor 
Toy Consultant 

2 yr. program: Day Care Instructor. 

Nursery School Aide 

4 yr. degree: Elementary Teacher 

Director of Day Care Service - 

Fashion and Apparel (Clothing and Textiles) 

Entry level- 

Launderette Att^endant 
Dry Clearer Aide 
Fabric Coordinator 
Tailor's Aide 
Dressmaker's Aide 
Fashion and Clothing Advisor 
Model 

Bridal Consultant 
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, S. 11 (cont.) 

(fashion and Apparel CClothihg and Textiles) (cont.) 

1 yr. or less training: 

Cleaner and Presser 
Laundry Foreman 
' Fashion and Fabric Demonstrator 
Fashion Accessories Advisor 
Garment Fitter 
Wardrobe Mistress 
Alt erat ioni st 

Tailor ' 
Clothing Seamstress 

2 yr- program: Dry Cl^eaner 

Dyer ^ ' 
Cloth Designer 
Weaving Instructor 

-.Textile, Xecimcian 

Laiondry Laboratory Technician 



4 yr. degree: Textile Researcher 

Home Economist 
Fashion Designer 
Fabric Designer 
Fa'^hion Merchandiser 



HouseJceeping - Sanitation 

Entry level: Rug Cleaner 

Custodian 
Maid 

Window Washer 
Housekeeper 
^ Butler 

1 yr. or less training: 

' Contract Cleaning 
Apartment Caretaker 



Upholstery Cleaner 
Home Furnishings Maintenance Aide 
Furniture Cleaner * 



2 yr. program: Executive Housekeeper 

Institutional Housekeeping 
Custodial 'Service ' 

Domestic, Household and Commercial Aide 

4 yr. degree: Home' Economist k 

Home Service Director 
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JOB FACTS 



Job Title 



Other Titles Used 



Job Responsibilities 



' — J- ~ ' ' '■ 

Salary Range ; Minimxu n ' Maximxim Average bonus or commission^ 



Working Hours ; Average nxunber hrs. per^week _; daily from tb 

* Number of noughts worke<jL 

Overtime: Never^ Seldom Frequent 1 ■ 



Addit ional f a€t-s on hour s : 



Educational Requirements ; ELem. School ^ High: School Post-Secondary^ 

College . Special courses required ^ 



Job Experience : Previous, experience required? Yes No^ 

Acceptable type and length ]_ 



Previous, jobs normally held \ 




Next job in line of promotion^ 
Other promotion opportianities ' ' . ^ 

Supervision : 

Supervision of other positions 

Supervised by: Position^ 



Supervision ^is authoritative^ worker makes no decisions 
Worker is given some supervision 

Worker makes most decisions herself/himself ** 



Equipment Used : 



Relationship to Other Jobs : Persons contacted regularly as part of job: 
Within the business Outside -the business 

Special skills ^ required : 



Use of Basic Skills: Mathematics 



Written Communications \ Public Speaking_ 

(Use reverse for additional information.) 

£+-3 2" 
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WORKER VIEWPOINT 

* ' ' 

1. ^ Wiy are you working ? , 

2. v' Wy Qid you choose this "^yP^f^^^j^"^ 

3. ^ How did you get this job? Was/it the kind of job you had planned on 

getting while you were in schcfel? 



4. What did you think the job >^ould be like before you got it?^ 



5. Is it different from ^4hat you expected? If so, how is it different? ^ 



6. What are some of the abilities that a person needs in order to do this 
work? 



7^ How much freedom do you have in determining how hard you work? ^ 



6. What are your greatest satisfactions from having this job? 



9. What things about the job do you like least ?_ 



10. What do you see yourself doing ten years from now? 

: ^ • — — ♦ ^ ' ■ 

11. Based on your experience, what information or advice would you give to 
someone who is still in jionior high school? 



12. How has this job affected your life away from the job?^ 



S. M. U 
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S. M. 14 (cont.) 
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tmrr TITLE: LOOKING AT FOOD SERVICE 

^ . * 

UNIT FOCUS: The focus of this unit is the exploration of various food service occupations. Through study 
trips and simulated experiences, students have thd opportunity to become acquainted with several 
occupations xeSMed to the preparation and service oi food in quantity. Instruction is planned to 
fiamiliarize stucmits with those areas of study iThich are basic to several food fiervice occupations. . 
Included are sanitation, service of food, safetlT, job satisfactions and preparation for various jobs. 
Basic food preparation techniques, use of equipment and cost control are included in the umt but 
are not miyor points of emphaus. . ' . 

RATION ALEt Food service is one of the nation's largest industries. Most people will have opportunities 
to patronize one d)r more types of food service establishment and, m addition, mluiy individuals 
may bte emplooifd in the food service industry. Knowledge of the types of operations, procedures 
related to production and serving of food, and an awareness of occupational opportunities can be 
beneficial to individuals as they make choices* regarding food service establishmenjts to patronize 
and odbup^tional choices. / - 

Junior high school students frequently have an interest m food prepafation and consumption. This 
unit recognizes this filtural interest and attempts to help.^dents expand and broaden tneir points 
of view in the direction of occupational choice.^The unit can assist students as they begin to examine 
and explore ideas abcrut work and job satis&ction. The unit should provide opportunities for all 
students to succeed at a variety of tasks thus buUding self-confidence as well as personal knowledge 
of strengths and interests. 



STRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: . . 

Comprehension of the characteristics of quality food service operations 
Knowledge of the major types of f6od service operations 

Knowledge of the factors which are related to the growth of the food service industry in the United 
States 

Comprehension of the scope and level of occupations included in the food service industry 
Willingness to explore occupations in the food service industry 

Applies knowledge of principles of sanitation to food handling procedures and housekeeping 

procedures * 
Applies knowledge of principles of personal hygiene to work in the food service industry 
Values sanitary food handUing and housekeeping procedures 

Applies knowledge of techniques of table setting and food service to various food service situations 
Comprehension of customary courtesy and etiquette in serving customers 
Willingness to respond to customers in a courteous manner ^ 
Willingness to practice customary food service procedures 

Comprehension of the effects of portion control on success of food service operation 
Willingness to employ portion control procedures ^ . ' 
Comprehension of selected preparation techniques ^ 

Knowledge of the purpose of food cost' control . ^ 

Comprehension of the procedures used to determine food pricest^harged ^ 
Knowledge of personal qualities, skills and interests ^ 
Comprehension of the factors which contribute to jobr,gjEitisfaction ^ 

Comprehension of the relationship of education anciPixperience to employment and earnings in the 
food service industry 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: It is suggested that this unit be taught to boys and girls who have a 

basic understanding of food preparaBon and have some familiarity with food preparation from an^^ 
' experiential base. 

SUGGESTED TIME: 6 weeks. . 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Service is defined as work done or 
duty performed for another or 
others. 

Anyone who performs work or a 
duty for another person or persons 
is providing service of some sort. 

Ty{Je6 of service may include: 

' laundry 
car repair 
shoe repair 
food service 

A service station attendant is one^ 
who services autos, buses, trucks 
and other motor vehicles with 
fuel, lubricants and accessories. 

( 



The work or duties which are done 
by the food servrce industry for 
others includes: 

preparation of a place to eat 

preparation of food 

serving of food 

cleaning of areas and i^tensils 
used in food service 

planning of foods tcjj^be served 

purchase of foods 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Arrange for a study trip to be taken 
the second or third day of class to any type of food 
service establishment which employs several levels 
of workers and which would be a positive example of 
a well-managed establishment. 

i.e., hospital 

nursing-home » ' 

Review notes to the t^eacher. 

llPrhe purpose of the study trip is to acquaint students 
with the general operation of the establishmfent and 
with the various teams of workerajffirjd tasks they 
perform. . 

Introduction: Write the word "SERVICE'' on 
, chalkboard or overhead transparency. Ask: 

" What does the term service mean? 

What types of services are there? 
' Who are people that provide service? 

What is a service station attendant? . 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M,1 



AdS the word "FOOD" to "SERVICE" and indicate 
that the next unit which will be studied is "The 
World of Food Service." Ask: 

What srevices are performed by the food service 
industry? 

WhaiPwork is done by people who are employed 
.in food preparation and service? 



List student^ responses on chalkboard along with the 
term "FOOD. SERVICE." / 



Pre-Teachihg: Collect copies of local or large city 
newspaper in which food service establishments ar^ 
advertised. Collect articles which refer to institutional 
food service establishments. 



I.e. 



nursing home 

hospital 

school 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Vjxst food i>ervice provides limited 
variety in selection of fc^ds, , 
limited service and may^coTnbine 
customer self-service with 
• waiter or waitress service. Customer 
turn-over in this type of operation 
is rapids 

Family restaurants provide a wider 
variety of choice of foods, waiter or 
waitress service, and a slower 
paced atmosphere. 

Luxury restaurants provide unusual 
food choices, wide variety and 
excellent service, both in quantity 
and guality. The atmosphere is 
relaxed and the decor unique. 

The seneral type of food service 
which provides service and food 
for profit is the public sector. 



Institutional food service refers to 
feeding operatioris which exist as a 
supporting service. Profit is not 
the reason for the existence of an 
institutional food service. 

Examples of instituti6nal food 
service operations include: 

schools 

hospitals ' 
military 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Ask students to name specific food service 
establishments at which they have eaten. Pass out 
newspaper ads to increase diversity of ideas. List * 
responses on chdkboard. 

When a variety of specific establishments have 
been listed, ask: 

Which of these eating places are similar?. 

Why do they seem to be similar? 

Encourage students to identify similarities and 
differences among establishments by asRing: 

Where is food served? * . • , 

Who serves the food? . 

How is the food served? 

}loyf many different types of food'£ure served? 

How much tinie does it take to be served? 

How many people can be served at one time? 

What is charged for the food and service? 

As students group specific establishments together 
which represent types, identify basis for groupings 
and names which may be given types of establishments. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



The specific examples which students are likely 
to list will probably be of operations in public 
sector. Help students to clarify major differences 
and similarities between public and institutional 
food service. 

Explain and illustrate the various specific types of 
ihstitutional or non-profit feeding units. 



Pre-Teaching: Review Types of Service Units and 
Teams of Workers. 

Prepare copies of **Getting Acquainted with Food 
Service." 



S.M.2 
S.M.3 
S.M.4 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT . 



The^pait of the operation which 
includes the reception of 
customers and the taking of 
orders and serving of food is 
called the "front of the house." 

The workers who are involved in 
the front of the house operation 
include: 

Manager 

Host/Hostess 
Cashier 

Waiter /Waitress 
Bus Boy/Bus Girl 
Counter Person 

The part of the operation wbich ^ 
includes the storage of food 
supplies, preparation of foods, 
jrecord keeping and cleaning of 
equipment, building, etc. is called 
the "back of the house." 

The workd^ who may be involved 
in the back of the house operation 
include: 

Manager 

Chef or Head Cook 
Assistant Cooks. 
Baker 

Assistant Baker 

Kitchen and Pantry helpers 

Head Dishwasher or supervisor 

of dishroom 
Dishwasher, pot and pan washer 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Transition: Explain that the class will simulate a 
food service establishment and, 9& students^ they 
wiU have the opportunity to work in several jobs. 
Ask: 

What jobs are available in,food service? 

What jobs do you know are a part of food service? 

List student responses on chalkboard or overhead 
transparency. ^ 

From the list of jobs formulated by students, idehtify 
those associated with the front of the house. 

Explain the meaning of the term "front of the 
house." / 

Identify jobs associated wilh the "babk of the house" 
operation. , 

Identii^ the general types of work included in the 
back of the house operation. 



Transition: Before we begin the operation of oiu: 
class food service^oper j|[on, we will take a study 
trip to a local food serrice establishment. 

Each of you will have the chance to study a 
particular team of workers and a particular worker. 

(Assign students to teams of workers and a 
particular worker, or allow students to select teams 
and workers.) 

Familiarize students with the study trip guide. 
Getting Acquainted with Food Service. Guide 
students as they participate in study trip. 

If a study trip is not possible, pictures and teacher 
explanation may be used to acquaint students with 
conceptual cqntent. An establishment familiar to 
most students might be used to illustrate various 
teams of workers and specific workers. ^e school 
cafeteria might also be used to illusl^te the same 
segment of information. 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Note: The conceptual content 
for this section appears in chart 
form in the support section 
entitled Teams of Food Service 
Workers. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Following the study trip, students may meet in 
team groyps to summarize ideas gained on study trip 
regarding: 

workers in each team in the particular 
establishm'ent visited 

major duties of specific workers 

information qf particular interest about the 

operation visited r/ 

Each team can report to the entire class, 

Pre-TeaChing: Prepare mini survey form for 
studj^nts to use in intmiewing several individuals. 
Prepare large recording chart on chalkboard. 

Transition: A first step in setting up the class food 
service establishment is to decide who the 
customers might be and the kind of food service 
they are willing to patronize. 

Who could be customers of the class food service? 

Accept students* responses. 

To find out mdte about the people who are food 
service customers and why certain types of I 
establishments are^ell liked, we will do a 
customer survey. > 

Give each student, a copy of the mini survey and 
explain the procedures for gathering information. 
Encourage students to interview persons of 
different ages. 

Survey is to be completed as an out-of-class 
assignment. Some students should gather information 
from adults who may be customers of the class 
food service project. 

Divide students in groups. Assign them to a 
customer age range. Collect data sheets and distribute 
to groups matching age of customer. interviewed 
to the student group assigned a similar age. 

Direct student groups in summarizirig reasons 
individuals identified for choosing particular 
food service places. 

Each group may report sum*W*ary ideas. Record 
on chalkboard. 

Students may tabulatejnformation on transparency 
master or chart similar t6 the following example: 

Number pf Times per Week Food Is Eaten in a 
Food Service Establishment 



Age 
Range N 


1-3 


4-6 


7-10 


11-15 


16-20 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Some factors which encourage 
people to come to an eating 
establishment are: 

Food - tasty; served attractively 
generous portions 
. reasonable prices - 

Surrpun^iings - Spaciou^ 
cleafi • 
' nice decor 
entertainment 

provided 
comfortable 

atmosphere 
cohvenient 



Employees ^ 



■X. 



good service 
friendly 
courteous 
prompt ' 



fimplpy^ent away from home has. 
' mdde it impractical to go home for . 
rtSe^l^Bmployees seek one of i, f 
seveml types pf food services to^^ 
provide thexiii^with food at / • 
Nre^^abl^ ^ost with quick and 
^ pleasapt %ervice. 

■"^TTTdividuals living 4nn:esiden£e's wl)^*^ 
. dO/?fot pj^vide food pr^pj^ation » • 
^ "'facilities has fostered the grov^ " ^ 
^ ot)the food service industry, i.e!,- 
dvi^fnitories, hotels, motels, f 
^j^itals, nursing hqmfs, military. / 

^ . Iter mobility of individuals 
,rhas n&de'it impractical Wprepare ; 
Okie's 9wn food at vanplis ^mes. $ . 
*Food service (on plan^, ships, > < 
trains, £uui for pei^pns who trawl ^ 
by iluto hati^eV6t6ped;^ 
^ese ne6d^. I'y > 

' "jiSonsumptiOit of food prepateji awaj^ 
-^ftpm the hpme has become an-. 

^onomic possibility for tnqt% 
* /p^aple due to a^ affluent economy. 

. >^ People who have previously been 
responsible for foGky)reparaMon' 
, ' in'theHiome aire iMreasips^y 
employed ou£Std<| the fitOme'. 



2?' 





PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

N * number of Individuals responding in each age 
range ■ ' - ^ 

When information is recorded, ask: 

What age group appears to eat out most often? 
Least ofb^ 

What facton might explain the differences? 



Wbat qualities do people seek in food service 
I tstablishments they patronize? 

. What differences appear for people of different ages? 

What qualities are important to you to find in a 
if^jiod seirvice operation? 



TrahsKionft' Ii]^fe<;^nt yiars the food service industry 
Yibk grown until it is one of tKe largest businesses in 
the counfty. ^ v J - j/r 



■ What food ser^ce business are there locally? ^ 

\Vhy are there different kinds otip^ood services 
operati^Si? ^ ^ . - 



\ 



•i 



Pre-^aching: Revi^^^ppftrt materials Kelated to 
units of service, teffiif^i employees, suggested 
menus and other notes to the teacher. 

Develop plans fortwd sihiulation$ which might be 
done as the Hrst laboratory acljyity. Include the 
following info]:ipatiion for^each simulation: 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

/ 




Sanitation is the work of keeping 
things clean. Sanitation means to 
keep harmful bacteria and germs 
from growing and developing. 



There are economic, aesthetic, and 
health reasons for sanitary food 
^control, the laws and regulations 
are intended to protect the public, 
not only against injury to health 
but, also, against fraud and deceit. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

unit of service to be simulated 
meal and menu to be served 
customers to be served (type and number) 
teams of workers and specific jobs required to 
operate the establishment 

Prepare job applicatipn forms and schedule for 
personal interviews, if you find this appropriate. 

Transition: Present the plans for both simulations 
to the class. 

Explain and describe the mtyor components of each 
simulatiort. Encourage class members to express 
their opinions of each simulation. 

Reach a consensus, as to the simulation which will 
become the first class project. 

Following selection of simulation for the first class 
activity, identify the jpbs which will be available 
and the major duties of the various employees. 
Illustrate with transparencies or bulletin board 
display. 

After completion of job descriptions and, 
clarification of duties, each student shoulid complete 
a job application form and give it to the teacher 
manager. 

If interviews are to be held, it may be appropriate 
to schedule a group of four to five during several 
class hours while continuing instruction in the 
other areas. 

Select students for various positions, and notify ^ 
"^—^ents of their employment as soon as possible^ 

Rre-Teaching: Prepare bulletin board visual which 
identifies the factors which influence customers' 
choices of eating establishments. 

'fte-Teaching: Order film, slide set or transparency 
master. Preview and prepare study questions to 
accompany film or visual aid. 

Transition: Define sanitation. Several of the ideas 
which the class identified as affecting customers' 
choices of eating establishments are related to the 
cleanliness of the establishment, food, dishes and 
employees. 



View film. Lead discussion of questions with 
students. Emphasize relationship of cleanliness 
to preventing harmful germs from being introduced 
and allowed to grow in foods thus causing harm to 
persons eating the<tood. 

Following the film, the class members may make up 
a set of rules for workers on their team to observe 
while working in first simulation. tStudents will need 
to know job and team to which they have been 
assigned.) 



MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Food-borne illnesses usually result 
from the introduction of causative 
organisms. into the food either 
through: 

handling of food, utensils and 
tableware, or 

contamination of food or ^ 
serving utensils and 
tableware through oral or 
nasal discharge. 

The keys to a safe and sanitary 
food service are healthy employees 
who are properly traiiled in ^afe 
food handling and who practice 
good personal hygiene. A great 
many cases of food-borne illnesses 
are traced to the human contamination 

* of foods. 

Hands become soiled in performance 
of routine duties as well as before ' 
work and after visiting the lavatory. 

• Therefore, frequent and thorough 
washing is necessary to destroy 
bacteria. 

Clean hands, clean clothing and 
hygienic practices^'reduce the 
likelihood of contaminating food 
and drink and food contact surfaces 
of equipment, utensils or single 
service articles. 

No person should work in the area 
of food service while infected with 
- a disease in a communicable fgjrm, 
while a disease carrier, or while 
affected with boils, infected 
wounds, or acute respiratory 
infections. 

In addition to being personally 
clean and well groomed, the food 
service worker should observe the 
following practices of safe food 
/^handling: 

Be sure hands are throughly 
clean. ^ 

Do not cough, sneeze, or clear 
mouth or nose near food or dishes. 
Use a disposable tissue to cover 
^ mouth. 

Keep iiands and fingers away &om 
hair, face, nose and mouth where 
food poisoning organisms may be 
picked up and transmitted to 
foods. 

Avoid touching food with hands 
during preparation and serving. 
Use forks, tongs, spoons for lifting 
in order to prevent contamination of 
food. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Share rules orally. ^ 



If time permits, make arrangements to interview a 
food service manager to determine sanitation 
practices followed in her/his establishment. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAI 



Suggested personnel to intervlew> 

school cafeteria manager 
lunch counter owner 
grocery store manager 
drive-in restaurant owner 

Ask: 

What happens to the leftover food at the end of the 
day? 

Who checks to see if the business is sanitary? 
Where are the foods stored? 

Are chemicals put on the utensils or equipment 
to make theni sanitary? 

What does "sanitary" mean? 

Do people have to wear hair nets? 

What good does an apron do? It gets dirty, too. 



c 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Pick up serving and eating utensils 
by their bases or handles. 

Do not taste food with ladle or spoon 
used in food preparation or service. 
Wash utensils for tasting between 
tastes. 

Do not eaf food or chew gum in the 
food preparation or service areas. 
It could lead to unsanitary food 
handling. 



PUPIL TEACrtPR nvlTERACTlON 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Sanitary housekeeping praj/tices 
are essential to food sanitation. 

Clean, sanitary dishes contribute 
to bacteria-free food service. If 
not properly cleaned and 
sanitized, utensils and equipment 
used in preparing, serving and 
storing food will contaminate it. 

Manual dishwashing can be 
divided into three steps: 

1. prewashing 

2. actual washing 

3. care after washing 

Washing dishes and food preparation 
utensils has as its main objective the 
removal or destruction of an 
environment conducive to the 
growth of micro-organisms. 



Table settings are designed for the 
conafort and convenience of the 
ctstomers or guests. 

Cleanliness, orderliness and 
completeness in table settings 
, are related to the comfort and 
convenience of the customers. 

Table settings follow a standard 
pattern, although there may be 
some variation due to the policy 
of the p^icular food service 
establishment. 



Pre-Teaching: Review section from resource unit in 
Food Occupations on Washing Multi-use utensils by 
hand. 

Assemble supplies and equipment for demonstration 
of sanitary methods of doing the following tasks: 

garbage disposal 
cleaning equipment 

maintaining and cleaning floors and counter 
spaces 

Arrange for a study trip to the cafeteria dishwashing 
facilities. 

Conduct study trip to cafeteria. Identify procedures 
used to insure bacteria-firee space and equipment 
in the food service area. 

Kitchen supervisor may explain and illustrate 
procedures. 

Demonstrate sanitary practices to be used in the 
classropm simulation related to garbage disposal, 
dishwashing, cleaning and mainlining space and 
equipment. 



o 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare crossword puzzle. 

Prepare transparency of diagram of placement of 
utensils for an individual place setting. Drawing ^ 
could be done on chalkboard or a flannel graph 
prepared. 

Transition: Refer to visual of factors which affect 
customer choice of food service establishments. 

r 

When individuals were interviewed regarding factors 
which influenced their choices of food services to 
patronize, many of the comments were related to the 
service which they received. 

Recall and state some of the comments. 



S.M.9 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The space allowed for an individual 
place setting or cover is 24" by 15". 

This amount of space gives the diner 
room to' eat in comfort. 

Dishes and flatware are placed 
. about 1" from the edge of the 
table, counter or placemat. This 
location is at a comfortable 
distance for use and is not likely 
to slip or fall from the table. 

The following guides for setting a 
cover have been agreed to as the 
usual manner in most of the U.S. 
Variations which provide for the 
comfort and convenience of the 
. individual being served are 
acceptable. 

Knives are arranged on the right 
side of cover with cutting edges 
toward the plate. 

Spoons are placed to the right of 
knives. 

Forks are placed to the left of the 
plate, tines up. 

Flatware is arranged in order of use, 
working from outside in. 

The napkin is folded and placed to 
the left of the fork, with the open 
edges nearest the fork, so it is 
handy to pick up and unfold 
easily. 

'The water glass is placed 1" above 
tip of knife. 

Bread and butter plate is placed at 
left, just above fork. 

Salad plate is placed at left of fork, 
2-3" from edge. (May replace 
bread and butter place space, if 
none is used.) 

Coffee cup is generally placed to 
the right of the water glass, or it is 
placed to the right of the knives 
and spoons. The handle of the cup 
. should be turned to the right. 

Dessert fkitware is generally brought 
O in with the dessert. A dessert spoon 
is placed at the right of a cover and 
a dessert fork at the left. 



SUPPORT 

PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION MATERIAL 

Each of you has probably had some chancj to 

serve food. To find out what you already loiow, i 
will you complete th^crossword puzzle. ' 

Give each student a copy and allow time for 
completion of the activity. Students may use ' « 
resource books if you find this appropriate. 

Present transparency of place setting and placement 
of utensils. 

Utilize the questions on the crossword puzzle tot 
introduce terms and placement of various parts of 
the place settings. 

As each rule is presented, encourage students to 
consider reasons for the particular rule and 
relationship to comfort and convenience. 



It may be appropriate to omit some of the more 
detailed aspects of the cover until students serve a 
menu that requires these items. 



/ 



# 



u 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies of the menu which will S.M.ll 
be served in the first simulation experience or use 
those suggested in Support Material. 

Prepare a sample customer receipt. 

Assemble several large or medium sized trays and 
other utensils required for serving the menu. 

Divide students into groups designated as customers 
and waiters and waitresses. 

.5-10 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Each food service unit determines 
the style of service that will best 
fit its particular operations 

An efficient, inexpensive, and 
easily learned food service for 
a table or booth service unit is 
the American style serwce. The 
food order is portion606nto 
plates in the kitchen, carried 
on trays to the tray stand, and 
placecf before each guest. 

Place food so heaviest load is 
nearest shoulder, both before 
serving and after picking, up 
soiled dishes. Place all handles 
towards center of tray. Place 
articles with liquids at center of 
tray. 

When carrying the tray in front of 
you, place heaviest articles in the 
center. Place flatware together. Do 
not overload. 

The manner in which food is served 
and the comfort of the diner can 
accent a meal. Customer satisfaction 
is related to efficient and courteous 
service. 

By serving food neatly, a waiter or 
waitress can mal^e the establishment 
seem more attractive and appealing. 
Do not drip or spill food on 
customers. Serve cold food cold 
and hot food hot. 

Fooid should not hang over plate. 
Use a large enough plate. Place 
foods on serving plate so they do 
not touch'each Other! No stains 
or fingerprints should be on plate, 
glasses, and flatwafe.^ 

Procedures for table service: 

All food is served from the left side, 
with the left hand. 

Beverages are^erved from the right 
side of the guest with the right 
hand. 

Dishes are removed from the guests' 
left side, using left hand. 

Beverages are removed from the 
right side of guest, using right 
hand. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Transition : The job of waitress or waiter or 
counterperaHH is one which is available in many food 
service operations. 



Today we will learn something abou' the work of those 
persons who serve food. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Direct several of the students in the customer group 
to be seated at the simulated booth or table. 

Explain the major features of American service. 

With students taking the role of customers, walk 
through the procedure for taking an order, serving 
the food and clearing the table after service and 
presenting the check. 

As procedures are identified and illustrated, remind 
students of the relationship of procedure to customer 
comfort and convenience. 



Following the role-play, have students work in teams 
to practice taking orders, serving and clearing. 

Circulate as students practice and gjve appropriate 
feedback. 

At thftxonclusion of the student practice session, 
have^l^dfints identify aspects of the work they 
enjoyed^-aspects which require further practice. 

• 65 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



A standardized recipe is a set of • 
directions for the preparation of 
a particular food. 

The recipe which has been 
standarmzed provides the following 
types of infonnation: 

Amount of ingredients either by 
weight or measure in order of use. 

Step-by-step method for combining 
ingredients. 

Temperature and time for cooking 
ingredients. 

Size of utensils to be used for baking 
and amount to be put in each 
jcontainer. 

Size of each portion. 

Number of portions per Irecipei 

Experimentation and testing has 
gone into the development of 
standardized recipes to msure that 
the amount of ingredient»-«iid- 
method of combining the 
ingredients will produce the same 
kind of product each time the 
recipe is used. 

A high quality product of a 
similar type can be produced each 
time if the standardized recipe 
is used correctly. 



^C^i 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teachlng: Secure standardized recipe for family 
and quantity sized cooking. (School lunch program) 
Prepare copies for students or prepare visual which 
students An view. 

Prepare copy of non^vtandardized recipe. 

Prepare copies of Recipe Study Form. ^ 

Transition: The standardized recipe is a key tool in 
the preparation of tasty and attractive foods. 

Have students examine sample of recipes and identify 
the kinds of information included in the recipe. 

Record miyor categories on chalkboard. 

Show example of non-standardized recipe. Ask: 

How doe^ this recipe differ from those we just 
exiunined? 



Explain to students the process used in the 
development of standaroized recipes. 




Provide each student with a copy of the recipe 
study form. Familiarize students with the form and 
have them identify various aspects of the several 
recipes. Recipes may be foods which are to be 
prepared in first simulation. 

As recipes are choseif to be used in the preparation 
of foods, the teacher may find it helpful to use 
the^suggested analysis form to insure that the 
students have had the appropriate instruction. 
Students may use the form to familiarize themselves 
with the recipes. ^ 



Pre-Teaching: Collect standard measuring equipment, 
a balance scale and ingredients to measure. 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

A standardized recipe is helpful in 
the pi'eparation of consistently 
high quality foods when the cook 
or food preparer understand^ the 
meaning of the terms and4i/mi)ols 
used in the recipe. 

Standardized measuring utensils and 
ways of measuring are used in the 
development of standardized recipes. 

The measuring utensils include: 

dry measuring cups 
liquid measuring cups 
measuring spoons for measuring 

less than Ya cup of all 

ingredients 

Standardized techniuues (ways to 
handle and work with ingredients) 
have been developed to insure that 
the same amount of the ingredient 
will be measured. 

Standardized t^hniques have been 
developed for the following 
ingredients: 

flour 
« fpranulated sugar 

brown sugar ^ 

confectioner*s sugar 
T solid shortening 

liquids 

Iniiitfuantity food preparation (Which 
is used in the food service industry) 
ingredients are measured by weight. 

Portion control means that the 
specific size of the portion of each 
food is regulated and contrjslled. 

Each portion of food is the same 
for each customer whenever that 
^ particular food is served in th^ 
establishment. 

i.e., size of cookies 
piece of pie 

amount of filling in a sandwich 

Portion control is based on the 
number and size o'f servings a recipe 
is developed to yield. 

Portion control may be in terms of 
number and size of scoops, ladles, 
weight or size of special cutters 
designed to control size of portion. 

Without accurate and careful 
portion control, customer 
satisfaction may be lessened. 

Inadequate t)ortion control may 
mean that the operation will lose > • 
money and fail to earn a profit. 

If a business fails to operate at a 
profit, workers may be laid off or 
replaced. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Explain and demonstrate the tne of standardized 
procedures and eauipment. Relate to terms and 
abbreviations students have identified in recipes. 

Explain the effect of variability in measurement 
and procedure of the preparation or the quality 
of food in a quantity food preparation operation. 

Customers expect the same product ftrom the 
establishment morning, noon and night although 
the employees change. 

If necessary, provide opportunity for students to 
practice measuring ingredients. 



Dlustrafte the u^e of a scale for measuring and point 
out that it is used;iA quantity food preparation. 



Pre-Teaching: Assemb^ ^xamples of portion control 
devices. 

Review case situation. Modify to meet students^ 
needs. Prepare copies for students. 



I 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of portion control. 
Present case situation to students. Read aloud. 



As students suggest possible actions which Joe might 
take, record ideas on chalkboard. 



S.M.14 



Encourage students to suggest a number of alternatives. 

When alternatives have been listed, examine Mch 
alternative. Ask: 

What effect might this action have on other customers? 



O 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Safety is An attitude of concern 
for one's well being and for the 
well being of others. 

Safety is a willingness to follow 
procedures established to prevent 
injury to persons or things. 

Accidents occur when safety 
measures are unknown or those that 
ar^known are not practiced. 

Atr^ents are costly in terms of 
human Ufe and material wasted. 

Selecting appropriate tools and 
using them properly can contribute 
to safe food preparation. 

General Kitchen Safety Rules are: 

Prepare a place for setting hot 
things before removing them . 
from the oven or broiler so as 
not to burn the counter top or 
the hands. 

Dry hands before touching 
electrical equipment, outlets 
or plugs. 

Use the plug, not the cord, to 
connect and disconnect appliances. 

Keep spoons out of electric mixers 
and blenders. ^ 

Slice, dice and chop on the cutting 
surface. 

When taking lid from pan, tilt lid 
up and away from you. 

If grease catches fire, turn off 
burner and put lid on pan. 

Unplug electrical appliances 
before trying to remove food 
from them. 

Turn pot and pan h*andles toward 
the center or back of the range. 

Allow pans which are very hot to ^ 
cool before adding cold water. 

Keep cloths away from the range, 
i.e., hot paids, towels. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

What would you think If you were a customer and 

observed Joe s action? 

What would Mr. Rogers think? 

If you were Mr. Rogers, what would you expect 

Joe to do? Why? 

If Joe took this course of action with many 
custpmers, what might happen to the profit the 
lunch counter pperation makes? 
Following the examination of consequences* have 
each student write down what he/she would do and 
why. If these statements are collected, do not have 
students sign their names, as they may feel pressured 
to write what they think you expec^ rather than 
express their own ideas. 

Pre-Teaching: Order and preview one of the 
suggested visuals dealing with safety procedures. 

Divide students in teams to which they have been 
assigned for the first simulation. 

Transition: When workers are unfamiliar wflh 
equipment and materials, accidents may occur. 

As you watch the following visual presentation, 
identify and list potential sources of danger or 
accidents and the possible precautions which 
might be taken to avoid the accident. 

Suggest a two-column form: 



Potential Hazards 



Precautions 



Following the viewing of the visual, have team of 
students identify those hazards and precautions 
which are related to their job assignments. 



Circulate to groups and assist them in the 
consideration of all possibilities. 



O 
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CONCEPTUAL cdNTENT 

Wash knives individually. 

Keep cupboard doors closed when 
not in use. 



Job satisfaction is the condition 
resulting froiii finding pleasure, 
reward, and satisfaction due to the 
conditions which exist iu the work 
situation or environment. 

Factors which influence job 
satisfaction may be: 

money earned 

• material, received 

social contacts with other 

employees, employer or clients, 
customers, or absence of heed 

- to have contact 

psychological rewards - sense of * 
achievement, power, 
independence; self-direction 

physical - activity level and type; 
. comfort in the climate or 
surroundings 

Job satisfactions are dependent 
upon the individual's value system. 

Each individual considers different . 
factors important or desirable to 
find in a work situation. 



A. career is an individual's 
lifelong work or occupation. A 
■ career can be made up of 
several jobs or a single job, ^ 
which^may be paid or unpaid. 

r^.A job is the specific work that an 
individual may be doing at a 
partiicular time. 

e.g., A person could have a food 
service career and have been 
employed in several specific 
jobs in the industry, such as 
bus boy, waiter, cook and^ 
manager. 

, A person would have been^ 
waiter /waitress at one or 
more establishments for 
their lifetimes. 

A career ladder is composed ' 
of a number of related jobs 
in sequence from simple to 
morfe complex responsibilities. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



The first simulation can be carried out at this point 
in the unit. 

Pre-Teaching: At the conclusion of the simulation 
experience, students can examine the concept of 
job satisfaction and identify the particular aspects 
of the job they completed which they liked and 
those which were disliked. 

Collect pictures of persons in different occupations 
including some in food serine. Collect or write 
descriptions of the work done by the workers in the 
pictures. 

Prepare job satisfaction form. 

tJHjnsition: Today, we are interested in finding 
*6tft how you feel about your first job in the food 
service industry. Please fill out part I of this page. 

OrsQly share students' reactions. Identify factors 
which contribute to their satisfattion with the job. 



Identify several students Who had similar jobs. 
Compare their reactions to flie jobs. Point out 
similarities and differences. 



Use pictures to illustrate other factors which make 
a job satisfying which stMents may not have 
experienced in their first job. 

transition: Write the wortjs "CAREER'Vand "JOB" 
on the chalkboard. 

Ask: V ^ 

Was the work that ybu did in our food service a job 
or a career? 

Why do you consider it a job? How does a job differ 
from a career? 

Accept student igjsppnses. . 

Explain and, illustrate the differi^jj 
terms. 

To furthet clarify the meaning of the terms, prepare 
and read a^case study to students that illustrates 
a career and a number of specific jobs. Case study 
may be one in food service or in another area that 
would be familiar to students. ' 




tween the 



Students may interview a p^erit, sibling, friend or 
other adult to determine tne jobs the individual has 
held and the career ladder or ladders to which those 
jobs are related. 

Qass members may share findings from interviews. 
Encourage students to relate their interview findings 
to the concejpt of.jpareer ladders and the factors 
which influence progression on the ladder. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Progression on a career ladder 
usually *means that the worker 
has increased knowledge of the 
work, may have more work 
experience and may have 
additional training for the job. 



PUPIL'TEACHER INTERACTION 



The price charged for food 
obtained through food service 
establishmentS^must be great 
enough to cover the costs of 
. production. 

The following costs are part of 
the total cost of operation of a 
food service estabUshment: 

ingredients ^ 

buildings; equipment' 

costs of maintaining space and 

facilities 
labor , ' 



Determine the cost of the amount 
of each ingredient.used in the 
recipe. 

One method of costing food items 
i^ased on the following general 
formula: 

cost of 

ingredients + labor + over- 
in food head = 



cost 
of 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 
per 
serving 



Profit is the difference-iri;dollars 
between .the selling price and the cost 
of prpdaction when the sellings 
price is more than cost of 
production. 

Loss is the difference in dollars 
between the selling price and the 
cost of production when price is 
less than cost of production. 



manager 



cook 

waiter/waitress . - 



busboy/girl 



dishwasher 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble cost figures forjngredients 
used in preparation of foods in the^first simulation. 

Transition: As we were getting ready for the 
simxilation, someone asked several times, "How 
much we charge?" , ' 

As we talked about factors which make a job ) 
satisfying, wages earned were mentioned. 

What rd^tionship might there be between prices 
chargea and wages? 

What other costs do the prices charged need to 
cover? 

Think for a momfent: What equipment and materials 
need to be obtained and paid for when a. food service 
operation begins? ^ 

What costs other than ingredients and wages of workers 
are there each the food service operates? 



We charged $- 



. per serving of . 



Let's find but whether this was enough to cover costs 
of production. 

Illustrate and explain the procedure for determining 
cost of ingredients in one of the foods prepared by 
the class. 

Divide students into groups and have them determine 
cost of ingredients in other foods f)repared. 

Using cost of ingredients figures determined by class 
groups and arbitrary figures for overhead and wages, 
complete costing of food per serving. 

Compare actual cost per serving to price charged. 



Did the operation make ja 
•money? - ^ 




4. 



break even oir^ose 



Owners and naanagers of |do(3tse^ic(B operations 
often add a certain amoui^HJeypnd the cost oV 
production to the price chained.,. ; 

J ' ' 

Illustrate what price* wOiwrd be charged if 100%, 
50%, 10% pil'ofit were to be made on a class 
prepared item. . 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The owner or manager together 
with the head cook or baker are 
responsible for determining the 
cost of food items. 

Each worker contributes to production 
or service of the product. 

If the worker fails to perform or 
makes an error, this is reflected 
in the quality of goods or service 
provided. ^ 

A product which cannot be served 
results in money being lost. 



The qualifications for different 
jobs varies with amount of 
responsibility to be assumed by the 
individual employee. 

Generally, the more managerial 
responsibility and decision-making 
required the more formal training 
and experience required. 

As the manageilal responsibilities 
increase and training required 
increase, the salary is likely to 
increase. 

A variety of jobs with varying 
levels of responsibility are 
available in the food service 
industry. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Illustrate the use of following general procedure 
for determining selling price. ^ 

Selling price is equal to 2V4 times the cost of 
ingredients in the food item. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



= $.18 



cost of ingredients $3.50 
« for 50 servings x 2i4 

seUing price for 50 servings = $8.75 

seUing price per serving =$ .175 

50 / $8.75 

Compare selling price and profit determined by 
each method. 

Which of the workers in the food service operation 
is responsible for costing food items? What kinds 
of skills or abilities would be needed to do this 
work successfully? 

How might your performance as a worker affect 
the profit the operation might earn? 

waiters/waitresse3 
cook&f bakers 
dishwashers 
kitchen helpers 



Explore relationship of worker performance and 
profit. ' - ^ 

Pre-Teaching: Plan for second simulation. Stxidents 
may contribute ideas and be involved in selection 
and determining costs of recipes. as well as 
preparation and serving. ' p 

Collect sources of information regarding current 
qualifications for placement in various jobs. 

See Duties and Qualifications for types of information. 

At the end of each of the remaining simulated 
experiences, present information regarding current 
qualifications for placement in the various jobs. 

Sources: Newspaper help-wanted section. Interview 
employers. 

Begin study with jobs which require no experience 
and formal training. Progress to those jobs at .the top 
of the career ladder requiring formal training or 
experience. 

At the close of the units encourage students to 
summarize major ideas related to various jobs in 
food service. ^ 
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NOTES TO THE TtA^^HBl 



The several food service operations which are to be simulated throughout the 
unit are designed to give students experience In several of the jobs related 
to the preparation of food and the service of food to groups of 15 or more 
persons who will be paying customers . If adults are customers, students 
may take more pride in their work and the experience may be more realistic 
and successful. r^-- * 



Due to the exploratory nature of the unit amPbhe subsequehiJ^^une Ujnit 
placed on it and the lack of quantity food preparation equipment in most 
h«ne economics departments, no attempt will* be made to teach quantity cookery 
as such. Multiple preparations of family sized recipes can be used to pro- 
duce the quantity of food needed for the service of various sized groups of 
customers. 

The siimilated food service operations are not designed to replace any food 
service operation currently used in the school (i»e., cafeteria, vending 
machines, etc.). * 

The simulated food service operations are not designed to compete with 
any local -food s^ervice establishment. The quantity prepared will be limited — 
the number of custaners controlled and number of times that food will be pre- 
pared and served will also be limited (three to four) A 

The simulated food service operation is not designed to operate at a large 
profit. The operation should recover the costs of raw ingredients. If a ' 
profit results, it is to be U3ed to cover the costs of an educational trip 
by the class members or for other educational purposes . 

Through the experiences in the unit of study, each student in the class is 
to have an opportunity to work in several jobs related. to the operation of 
the, front of the house and several related to the back of the house. 

Following a brief introduction to the nature of the work in the s'everal jobs 
associated with the front of the house and the back of the house, one of 
this following methods or canbinationsof methdds may be used to select stu- 
dents for specific jobs: 

1. Students may complete simple job application ftrms such as that 

included in S. M. and the teacher may select on the basis of infor- 
mation provided on the form. 

2'. Students may complete job application forms and the teacher may 
iriterview bach student,-, and select on the basis of the infoimation 
gained. 
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S. M. 1 (contt ) 

The teacher is to retain the^ position of overall manager and imaginary owrier ^ 
of the establishment. In that position, the teacher will make basic decisidns 
regarding the following: unit of service to be siimilated, menu be serveid, 
type and number of customers to be served, number eriH type of employees 
needed and persons to be selfected for each position" (Some of these deci- 
sions may be arrived at through consultation with the class, or individual^ 
who are employed in positions. of authority — host, hostess, cooks.) 

Classroom facilities, class schedules and students enrolled will influence 
the particular simulations which can be carried out. The charted materials 
which appear in the support materials 3? 4 and 5i outline basic information 
regarding the possible alternatives. A number of combinations of Seirvice, 
menu and food preparation can be developed* 

In selecting combinations of menus and service, it may be helpful to keep 
in mind the following guideline: When service is simple and the number of 
foods to be seirved is limited,., a larger nxamber of customers can be served 
efficiently by employees Mith limited training and skills. When a qom- 
plicated service "is combinedf with a greater, variety of foods, greater skill 
is required by the employees' if customers are to be served efficiently 
and food retain hi^h quality. . 

In order to motivate students and provide opportunities for basic learnings 
to be repeated and re-experiencedf it seems desirable to suggest that the 
first simulated preparation and service activity be barried out dui'ing the 
third week of'^ins'l^Blction. 

Simulation experiences would be most effective if the first simulation fol- 
lows the instruction on pages ^54 - 80. This foimat provides the student 
with basic concepts concerning the food service industry^ tasks of workers in 
the several. food service occupations, sanitation and safety, standardized 
recipe use, portion and cost control. With this basis^the studeiSfts should be 
able to translate this knowledge to quantity production in a simulated res- 
taurant or coffee house situation. 

If the teacher, after evaluation of the class progress, f eels practice 
e:q)erience is needed prior to meeting the public, a small quantity prepara- 
tion of brownies (\diich require portioning by cutting the baked product) ^ 
and cookies (which require portioning the raw dough) could be attempted 
with class members functioning as food service workers and customers. 
This e:q)erience can alert students and teacher to management problems in 
the production of goods and it may provide a concrete example of the value 
of portion control as it relates cost and customer satisfaction. Improve- 
ment of these areas prior to the more extensive simulation which involves ^ 
paying customers will lead to greater customer satisfaction and a more 
positive e:q)erience for the students. . ■ . 

Those classes \rfiich have a good basis in food preparation may feel the prac- 
tice >dth only class members present is not necessary and will pref^to be- 
gin with'the beverage and snack bread meal served to the public. The 
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s. Tj; i;.(cont.) ,\ 

siipul«*lon .ejple,frqm pl-V-py^ preparation, • service, evalua- 

?tion, relAtj^'^earninffect^ recycling or or^lfeizing 

for . a ^ndif/^i^ w.]^ take -di^piw^ one i^ek. ^ " 



At '.tfce p. feo^ j6u>3atl9faction may be presented. 

YoViJ^^fS^ eiJMJ*§t^; of th^ctecept -of Job Satisfaction, the planning 
ancf* execution pf t h^^^'SW s Jig^t ion £wbuid be a^ppropriat e . IXiring the 
^evaluation of the ^ecofW and sii^se^^ the studaits^^can iden- 

tiffy particular aspects%of /tffe JOD? have completed which they found they 
liked or disliked. ' : 



S. M. 2 



FBONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service Unit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Employee 



Duties and 
Responsibilities 



Counter Service 



/ 



Counters are arranged in a 
straight line or U-shape. 
The area stirrounding and 
beneath the counter is eqoip- 
ed with all of the supplies 
needed for service of food, 
(dishes, flatware, glass- 
ware, etc.) 

Food preparation and asseni- 
bly is done at the back of 
the bar. The counter may 
be a self-sufficient unit 
including necessary cooking, 
fountain, beverage. and dish- 
washing equipment; If the 
counter is supported by a 
kitchen in the back of the 
house, the bar will contain 
fountain, beverage and dis- 
play equipment. Food pre- 
paration will be done in the 
back of the house. 



Counter 
Worker 

(1 for'^ 
e veiy 1( 
12 seati 
spaces 
worker is 
experienced 
and prepa- 
ration is ^ 
supported . ^ 
by kitchen 
or menu is 
'sinple . ) 

For pur- 
poses of 
class 

slinulation, 
ratio of 
customers 
to counter 
person can 
be reduced. 



Keep the counter 
top clean and or- 
de.rly, using a 
danp cloth for 
wiping the coun- 
ter. 

Fill and group 
counter accesso- 
ries such as 
;S^t, ^pepper, 
)^Xs^ cream 
Mthin easy reach 
of customers. 
Return accesso- 
ries to the proper 
location after 
they have been 
used. 

Serve the customer 
in the order they 
are seated. (Sug- 
gest items, answer 
questions, take 
orders.) 
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S. M. 2 (cont.) 



FBONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service Unit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Ekqployee 



Duties and 

Re sponsibilit ie s 



Counter Service 




The customer is not usually 
seated by a host or hostess. 
The cOTinter person may com- 
bine the jobs of cashier vdth 
those of waiter or waitress.' 

In other Operations, a per^ 
son is^, enjxLoyed to perform' 
the duties of cashier with • 
those of waiter or' waitress. 

Service is efficient and 
suited to simple, and i^ipid 
turnover of customers.. 



Counter 
Worker 



Cashier 
One 



Place flatware, 
dishes and glass- 
ware and other 
parts of- the cover 
in front of the 
customer in a 
definite xinit. 

Prepare, portion 
and arrange foods 
for service* 

Place the check as 
soon as the order 
is completed. 

Clear counter when 
guest leaves and 
clean STirface'. 

Obtains aiTid counts 
change. 

Accepts payment 
of customer checks 
promptly. 

Makes accvirate 
change* 

Cashes checks and 
calculates and 
collects tax. 



Assists customers 
and answers quest^ns« 

Treat's Customers 
courteously under 
all circumstances. 



CoTints aoad verifies 
cash receipts. 

Prepare deposit 
receipts. 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service liiit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Employee 



Duties and 
Responsibilities 



Table Service 



Tables or booths are 
arranged in the establish- 
ment for maximum seating 
capacity and ease of move- 
ment of enployees. 

*The group of tables -vdiich 
are to be serviced by a 
waiter or waitress are 
identified as a "station." 
At a side table near the 
station, a reserve of sup- 
plies are kept, including-* 
condiments, ice water, cof- 
fee. Some of these sup- 
plies may be placed direct- 
ly on the table. 

Space for a serving tray is 
also provided at the side 
tab*le. 

Customers are greeted by a 
host person and seated at 
the- table. This individual 
may present the menu to the, 
customers. 

The waiter or waitress 
takes the order, answers . 
questions of customers, 
and places order with the ' 
kitchen. Food is prepared 
by the kitchen. 

The waiter or waitress 
assembles the order and 
serves it to customers. 

The check is presented 
immediately after the last 
course has been served or 
as soon as the individual 
has finished eating. 



Host or 
Hostess 



Usually 
only one is 
employed 
for each ' 
dining 
370om. 



Represents the 
owner to the 
customer. 

Reports to o wn-( ^ 
ernnanager coflp^ 
mendations anCr 
conplaints of 
customers and 
enployees. 

Responsible for 
the appearance 
of the dining 
area, cleanli- 
ness and oixier. 
All areas are 
clean and ifi 
order before 
the. establish- 
ment is opened 
for business. 

Windows, lights - 
and temperature 
are regulated. 

Tables ^d ser- 
vice stations 
are properly 
equipped. 

Menu cards and 
order fonns 
are avaiTable. 



Adequate supply 
of placemats, 
table cloths. 



Supervises the 
'^waiters and 
waitresses • 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service Uhit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Employee Duties and 
Responsibilities 



Table Service 



The waiter or waitress 
may say goodby to the 
customers as they leave 
the table. , 

The cashier, or waiter/, 
waitress, may receive the 
payment and complete the 
transaction with the cus- 
tomer. 



\ 



Host or Meets with all 

Hostess dining room 

workers to give 
special instruc- 
tions regarding 
serving, menus, 

etc. 

Recej.yes the 
customers and 
makes them wel- 
come . 

Asks how many in 
the group and 
seats group in a 
suitable 
location. 




Table of 



Host or 
Hostess 



Apportions the 
seating of cus- 
tomers to the 
several sta- 
tions so that 
service can be 
efficient and 
overcrowding is 
avoided. 

Places menu be- 
fore guests or 
has waiter or 
waitress do so. 

Has table clear- 
ed before the 
next guests are 
seated. 



Handles customer 
complaints; 
deals with dif- 
ficult custom- 
ers. 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service Jhit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Employee 



Duties and 
Responsibilities 



Table or Booth 



Waiter or 
Waitress 

Each env- 
ployee 
would be 
responsible 
for service 
to 2-3 
tables 



provides tables 
that are clean 
'^"•'-^□id properly 
apt before ser- 
vice is given. 

Presents the 
menu if this 
has not been 
done by the 
host or 
hostess. 

Takes the cus- 
tomer's order 
and records it 
so that it <can ' 
be easily read, 
identifying 
serving station 
and server. 

Gives order to 
the kitchen or 
various units 
in the kitchen. 

Assembles and 
serves the order- 



ERIC 



Bus 
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Person Deliyers glasses, 
dishes, and flat- 
ware to the ap- 
propriate service 
center, removes 
trays of soiled 
' ^ dishes and 

unloads in the 
dish room in 
assigned order 
and space, col- 
lects- soiled 
linen and dis- 
poses of it in 
the appropriate 
place. 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPEEiATIQNS 



Service Unit 
(Sales Team ) 



Characteristics' 



Bnployee 



Duties and 
Besponsibi 1 i ties . 



Table or Booth 



Bus Person 



Cashier 
One 



r 

Protects clean 
useable food 
vAiich remains on 
serving dishes 
after they have 
been removed from 
the table (pack- 
aged crackers, 
bread sticks, 
butter chips^ . 
Ratjims these ^o 
appropriate ser^ 
vice center. 

Assists with ar^ 
ranging tables 
and service of 
meal as directed 

the host or 
hostess. 

Resets table or 
wipes off table 
after clearing ' 
dishes. 

See previous 
description. 



Self-Service 



Self-service units genfe3>- 
ally have a display of 
ready-tOTPjsat items rang- 
ing from a few items to a 
large number. Customers 
majp serve themselves or 
may be assisted in the 
service by a person woric- 
ing behind the counter. 

The customer collects . 
the food on plates and 
tray. He then takes the 
food, to a table.' 



Counter 
Worker 

One for 
every ser- 
vice unit: 
i.e., des- 
sert, salad, 
steam table, 
bread, 
beverage . 



Serves food that 
the customer re- 
quests and keeps 
self-service items 
available to cus- 
tjsmer. 

Portions food as 
directed. 

Checks and cleans 
the service area . 
before and during 
service. 



S. H. 2 (cont.) 



Service IJiit <^ 
(Sales Team) 

Self-Service 



FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Charact eristic s 



Employee 



) 

Duties and 
Responsibilities 



1^ 



Counter Prepares serving 
Woricer area to keep cold 

food cold and hot 

food hot» 

Assembles food 
^lich is to be 
served from, the 
' ^ particular unit. 

Arranges food 
attractivelyH 

Restocks supply, of 
food during a alow 
period. 

Stores all food 
after service is 
completed. 

Cleans area and 
refills accessories 

Supplies area with 
dishes, trays, and 
flatware. 

Floor Directs customers 

Person to tables and 

helps customers to 
remove food from 
trays. 

Serves and refills 
beverages; brings 
cooked-to-order 
food to customers. 

Clears tables and 
cleans surfac.es. 



Keeps area of table 
clean and orderly. 
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FRONT OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Service Ifriit 
(Sales Team) 



Characteristics 



Employee 



Duties and 

Re sponsibilit ie s 



Self-Servi(5fe 



Cashier Duties as previous- 

ly described. 

Checker ^ Operates a machine 
ifriiich' counts the 
number of customers 
and counts thq items 
which are purchased, 
(in a simulated 
situation, this can 
be done by hand.) 
The checker may ^so 
record the price of 
V each item and total, 
costJit This process 
is usual 1 y^to^e hy 
machine. J^HRj 
^ simulatecHlj^Hpbion 
the cost oPWems 
./ ' ' . can be recorded by 
* hand and the check 
totaled by the 
checker.) 

Bus , Duties as previous- 

Person ly described. 

Runner Keeps ther cooks 

or informed on the 

Supplier rate of demand for 
foods. Supplies 
counter vdth food. 

Keeps dishwashers 
notified regarding . 
. need for dishes, etc. 

Informs counter 
worker of food ^ 
supp^ in kitchen. 

Brings dishes to 
areas where needed. 
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BACK OF THE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



Team of Food 

Service 

Workers 



General Duties and 
Re sponsibillt ie s 



Employe^- 



Specific Duties and 
Re sponsibilit ie s 



Management These employees are Owner or 

Team respoijipible for the manager 

overall operatiol^ of appointed 

the establishment! by owner. 

Their duties include: 

planning menus, 

establishing the type 

of unit of service, 

hiring, training, and 

supervising employees, 

supe.rvision of food 

preparation and ser- 
vice. Money manage- 

merit, irtclnding the 

purchase of equipment 

and supplies, is likely 

to be included in the 

management team's Bookkeeper 

re sponsibilit ie s . 



Makes major decisions or 
consults with other mem- 
bers of the team to make 
these decisions. 

Purchases food or assigns 
task to other team member 

Supeindses other members 
of the managopient tAam 
and instructs them in 
.specific duties. 

Plans and controls the 
operation. 



Keeps records of finan- 
cial transactions, pays 
bills. 



Cashier ' Duties listed as part of 
Front of th^ House 
operation. 



Host or Duties identified as 
Hostess part of Front of the 
House operation. 



Food 

Preparation 
Team - Hot 
Foods 



Head Cook ' Prepares main course and 
supervises p^eparation 
of other foods and workers 
in kitchen. 
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BACK OF tHE HOUSE OPERATIONS 



y Team of Foo4 
Service <. 
Wo rice rs 



General Duties and Erajiiojree 
Re sponsibilit ie s r ' 



Recei-vong, 
Storing, and 
Issuing Team 



Food 

Preparation 
Teams 

Preliminary 
Preparation 



Hot Food 
Preparation 



Receiving includes 
checking the purchase 
order against the 
supplies delivered,, 
inspection of the 
supplies to determine 
quality, a;s well as 
correct quantity. 



Preparation of raw 
food for cooking 
includes: cleaning, 
slicing, peeling, 
chopping, weighing, 
and measuring. . 



Cooking meats , 
vegetables, soups, 
saucesf and gravies. 



Specific Diities and 
Responsibilit ice s 



Owner or . ^Jount jl ..cliecki and wei^ 
manager ' supplies, as they, are \ 
may be , • delive;reH. , Note condition, 
responsibly^. . ' 
for thego Store pei^shables first 
dutieflf in in appropriabe storage 
a small facility v 
opei^ation"^ ' 

$tore other items "to 
insure that old supplie? 
are u§ed first. . 



StQ 

perda^or 
clerk jhay 
be 

assigned > 
these, , 
ftinctions 
in larger 

operations. Fill orfleys f or suppli^jsr 
fVonj ^otjhter woric units *6r 
* * > teams ^>.^ - 



Keep necessary recoils 
of foods received, aift.v 
issued to preparation 
units. V *■ > 



Deliver supplies at 
, specified' times. . > 

Clean al?ea. ' ^ 



Hedd 

vegetable / 
person ^ 



kitchen 
helper 



Head Cook^ 
dr C^^ef 



Responsible ?or washing, 
trimming all fruits and 
vegetables. {lay include 
those needed for salad • 
as well ^ as those to be 
cooked.* 

Similar duties, under/ ■ ■ 
supearvision of the towd 
cook. 

RefspoH&ible for it\ food^ 
preparation and t>h# 
direction of otheri^ ih 
the department. 
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OpF THE HOysfe OPERATIONS 



Te^ of Food 
Service General Duties ancT Employee 

Workers Responsibilities 





^jj'-' Fdbd 
iV;* Preparation 
Team - Hot 
^ Foojis 





Other 
, cooks 



Cook's 
Helper 



Specific Duties and 
Responsibilities 



Assigned to prepare ' 
limited range of food, 
i.e. , fried foods, 
vegetables, etc. 

Assigned preparation 
tasks, i.e., browns meat^' 
slices meats and cheese, 
cleans and maintains 
cook's area. 



V Cold Food 
Preparation 
or Salad 
^ Departipent 



^ Responsible for prepa-' Head Salad 
ration of salads, aj^e- Person or 
tizers, and cold sea- Sandwich 
food preparations. . Person 
Sandwiches may be pre- 
pared by this team 
woiicers. 



Kitcben 



Prepares items and super- 
vises other workers. 



Orders supplies needed 
for menus. 



Prepares sandwich fillings. 

Assembles sandwiches. 

Assembles salads. 

Cleans refigerator and 
work area.. 



Bakery Team 



Responsible for the pre- Head 
paration of breads. Baker 
quick breads, pastries, 
cake§^and desserts. 



Second 
Baker 



Bakef's 
Hel«r 



Responsible for all major 
items and directing the 
work Of others. 

Responsible for the pre'pa- 
riSlon of simple desserts 
and for assistance to the 
head baker. 

Responsible for washing 
pots and pans and for 
cleaning of the area. 

Prepares pans, portioib 
items for baking, cuts 
Shapes dough. 
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S. M. 3 (cont.) ^ 



BACaf jp THE HOUSE 



Team of Foq(J 
Service General DiiViea and 
Workers Re sponsibllit les 



OPERATIONS 
anployee 



Specific Duties and' 
Responsibilities 



Sanitation Care (if the physical 
Team plant /includes cleaning, 

^ rep^ring,- and maintain- 
• ihg the building. 



Removes baked goods 
from pans, stores. 



Kitchen Remove trash and clean 
Cleaners floors, walls, arid some 
equipment, as a^s^gned» 

. 

Bus Carry out some cleaning 

Persons functions in the front 
of the house. 



Cleaning and care 
.eqliipmen^and utensils 
includes cleaning and 
sanit^iaing pots, pans, 
utensils^used in stor- 
ing, preparing, and 
servdLng food. 

Dishwashirig or dish 
rHom work. Cleaning 
and storage of dishes 
^eludes washin&and 
sanitizing the cffijia, 
plastic, glass, and 
flatware used in 
serving food. 



Pot .and 

Pan 

Washer 



Head 
Dish- 
washer 



Ma^ work in each station 
or in central location. 



Selects and uses correct 
cleaning' materials ^'0^^ 
^qiiipment . 

Supervises wcSftc of helpers, 



•It 

Assistant Operates a dish iMichine or 
Dishwasher washes dishes byliand. 

Sterilizes " and ^polishes . 
flatware. 



Trucks dishes. tQ' and 
dish room. 



Does general^^j&5jeari^ 

the area. ' 'i^f^';t » 



The variations found in the food producVj^n function are determined by the^ 
si%e of the operation and the type of im^m. In large establishments with 
vaided menus, the waiter or waitress 1^ to go to the specific preparation 
center to order and pick up a particifiLaKitem, i.e., hot food center for meat, 
vegetable, apd g^ato; cold food center for appetizer and salad, etc. . 
AnotheV variati«*in this ftmction will be the amount of self-seirvice 



S. M. 3 (cont. ) 



waiter or waitrese ds expected to perform. In some operations, production 

workers are eentilrely rea|K)nsible for "dishing up" or portioning all food it^s; 

then the server merely paaces the order and picks up the item ready to present. 

to the customer. The policy in othei^stablishments is to have the waiter or 

waitress serye herself/himgelf whenever possible; thus, he/she may be 

responsible for the following: J'.\'' 

" , 

1^. pouring juice and beverages ^ 

27^ dressing salads and garnishing desserts or other foods 
3j portioning some foods such as^pies, cakes desserts 



0^ 



GETTING ACQUADITEiyaTH FOCto SERVICEfV 



Sales Tesifti - Meet- 
ing the CtiBtbrner 
'^ftoqt-^Hclstess 
Cashier 
v^- Waiter, waitress 
Bu^ boy, bus girl 

IV. Sanitation 

Head dishwasher 
Dishwasher 
Pot/pan washer 
Bus boys and girls 



IJ. Mariagenfeht ^ ^ 



III. Jlisqeiving, ' Storing, 
< :< . ' Issuing 
r €ldrk 

Bookkeeper 



Host pr hbffPjfe 
Cashier, booloceejQea??^ Storeroom viorker 
Head chef i^^Ssr ' ' 



V. Food Prep^rjation • ^ 
Chef - Cook - Baker 
Assistants 
Kitchen Helper 



( 



1. The teiam I am observing is 
2fk The particular. worker I am observing is 



3. List the duties performed by the'Vprker identified, in #2 




4* What other duties does this w<^er perform that you did not observe? 



5. With what oth6r people does this person have conta,ct? ■ A^/ *' 



6. From whom does the worker receive instructicps' 



7* To vdiom does the woricer go if the^c^ are problems on the 3<^b? 



8i *What hours of the day does this person work? 



Directions: Select a person between jbhe ages of tljirbeen and eighty. 
Explain the purpose of the interview. 

Interview the person and record information in space provided. 

*Age of person interviewed*^ Circle appropriate response. ^ . 

13 - Id 19 - 30 31 - 50 51 - 65 66 80 

On the ave]||||||e, how many times do you eat food in a snack bar, restaurant, 
cafeteria, or other Jfcxi^ service establishment per wcmOc? Circle appropriate 
response. ||r ^ |^ ^ ^ 1 

. 1*^3^ 4-6 ^ 7 -nlO " ^5 r6-20v*'* 



Why do you eat out?. 



What Is your favorite place to eat out? Why? 



' * ORQANIZDIG 8IMUIATED EXPERHNCB , 



lU 



Meal: Coffee or snack break 

Preparation Woricers Rasponslbllitjr 
Uid-t UNuniber 
' -Needed) 



Day- 



Beverage 

Milk 

Qpffee 
* Tea 

Hot choc- 
olate 



Cold Food ..Head Order supplies < 

Preparation Beverage 

, Maker (l) Prepare coffee 

II ^ssenible cream and siigar 

Kitchen Assemble serving dishes 
Helper • ' 



(1) 



I 



Assorted 
cookies 

Brownies 
" Filled ^ 
rolled 
cookie 
Peanut 
cookie 



Prepare hot water for tea 
and hot chocd!|fcte from^Mx 

Fill orders of waiter or 
waitress, if they are not 
responsible for this 



Pre-prep. 

day 
Serving 

day 

Prep, day 

Serving 
day 

Serving 
day 



Bakery Unit Head 
Saker 



Order supplies Pre-fipep. 
Become familiar with recipes day 



J}ishwashers 



Mix ingre* 
assistant 



s or sipervLse Prep/^ 

Sr. • . ■ day 



AssistanjS'.Pufc item^ to bak§ 



Baker 

(2)V 



Watch baking time 
Remove pans 



Helper 
(2) 



Dish- ^ 
washers'^ 

(3) • - 



Prep. 

-day 

t5cjp:ect supplies and pre- Prep, 
pare ingredients such as "day 
chopping nuts, etc. Portion 
inixbui^ for/baking 

Ptepsx^-psnSf ovens, cool- <IPrep» 
ing sTirffllses T%e baked day 
goods off pans . Clean ^ * 
utensils ^ ' 



Assemble needecL dishes and 



flatware 



|rep 



day 



Assemble supplies for wash- P;^ep.' 
ing of dishes -* 
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eded) 



Review procedure, assign Prep, 
responsibilities day- 
Wash dishes, carry and P^P* 
store in appropriate area day 



Eront of 



Sroi 
Hftut 



iuse 



Sales Unit 




The suggested, ffirlh- 
enu 
tas 



Host or 
Hostess 

(1) • 



Prepare dining room or 
supervise peparation 

Prepare menus 

Other duties as outlined 

Dirtries as previously out- 
lined 

Greet customers, seat 
customers 



Cashier 



lua^m 



Be^me familiar with prJp 
of items and form of check 

Assemble chany^e 

Practice reading checlqjiP 



and making ch£ 

• . ' ' ■ ^.;v^ 

-■M'- - Dutifes as 'descrilied' ^" 

} . f 

1J^;Waiter ^'Become familiar with menu, 
dr Iw order form, and check 
Wait res s<^ 

" (3) v.. Become fandlifl^ i^iiTts 

' of service 'isT^kii^fheh.^^^ 

-■ ^^".'^ * . ■■■ .--^ . »■■*. '-^^^H'' 

Greet customers, t^9^6 and 
%erve order 

Duties as described 

iDy^ the teacher in pre-planning the 
ents.. ! 

pr3Let<^^ 



Bus 

or girl 



Prep, 
day 



Irfi^tion of menu', semace, and students.. ! J3t find it 

to list the tasks tHey' Heed^. tp! com^et^^^g^/^h the{;days. 

' its' •'^^.•aV ' ' jfrT* ■'^ 



Serving 
day 



Prep, 
day 

Prep. 

Prep, 
day 

Serving 

Prep. 

day 

Prep, 
day 

Serving 
. day 

Serving 
day 

co-ord-^ 
helpful 
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S. M» 6 (contO 



Other Meal and Menu Suggestions: 

Lunch Sandwiches :( cold filling) 

. cheese ^^ 
tuna, chicken 
ham salad 

Garnish . potato chips # 
. . * fresh vegetables 

/ . > ■ - • • *" 

^ ' : Beverage miUc 

coffee 

, Dessei% - fruit crisp 

gelatin dessert 

Brunch or Supper ' ApfJltizer -fruit cup ^ 

fruit Juice 

Pancakes 

Accompanxment ^ # 

^ ^ . ■ butter 

Beverage '"y^.v ' ' 



S. M. 7 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Date 



Name 



Last 



First 



Middle 



Address 



Age 



4 



Phone 



Job Desired 



Education 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Best Subjects 



Name of School 



Location 



Years Attended - • 



Favorite ActiiStiies ^ ^ . 

References: Give below the names of two people, not relative s^Wiom you^ 



have known for one year. 
Name ♦ 



Address 



1^ 



How do you "think ybii caai help to make the class activity a success? 



Why do you want this job? * 



Why would you be good on this job? * 



* Note: May be lised as part of interview, rather than application. 



S. M. 8 



BULLETIN BOARD OR VISUAL 



Mother Hubbard's Cupboard Is EnipLy? 

Place symbols and factors inside a thought cloud coming from a person's head. 
Use drawings or pictures from magazines for s^bols and student responses 
for factors. 



ynrr 




Service of Food 
.-food served attractively 
-good 6ervic? ^ 




Surroundings 

-spacious , ' 

-clean 

-nice decor 

-entertainment provided ^ 

-comfortable 

-convenient 



1 ' VT**^^" "J^--^^' 




-reasonable pirLces 
-Oihildri6n» s prices 
-weekly or daily specials 




Fo6d Preparation 
-attractive g&rnishes 
-tasty food . : 



-generous portion^ 




People 

-jfAendly 
-courteous 
, -prompt 
-polite 



♦ 
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M. 9 'JABLE SETTING CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



S. M. 9 (cont.) TABLE SETTING CROSSWORD PUZZLE 

Down # 

^* ' is placed at the tip of the knife. 

2. When the table has been set, it is time to 



3. A 



covers the entire table. 



4» The^bread and butter plate Im. placed on the 
ai)pearance with the glass onphe right .side. 



5. 



side to balance the 



'T-J^llijl^^ of a cup is parallel to the table edge for ease of handling. 

6. Set in the center of the cover is the ' ^ 

7. A is the basic unit of y)le setting and is approximately 24" x 15"* 



Across 

1. The^ 

2. The hemmed edges of a* 
to allow for easy use 



are placed on the left side of the plate according to custom. 

laced next to the left side of the forH 



3. Plates, flatw^, and napkin* al^ placed 

4. A . ^ is an individual sized liable covering. 



from i^e table edge. 



5. • The cutting edge of the 
convenient use. 



6. The 



is placed next to the plate for safety and 



plate Is placed next^ to the bread and b)LLtter|jp]-ate, if not 
served as a seperate course. 

7. is placed in order of use.. ^ 



1. glass 

2. eat' 

3. tablecloth 

4. left 



5. fiandle 

6. plate 

7. cover- 



Across '2 

1. foadcs 

2. n^cin 
3* one inch 
4* placemat 



5. knife 

6. salad 

7« flatware 




MICROCOPY RfSOLUMON n.SL.;^lAF<I 



BASIC TABLE SETTING 

4^ 




ERIC 



SAMPLE MENUS 



!• ' Beef Stew . 
French Bread 

Fruit Garnish . .• • 500 

' II. Chicken Salad Sandvdch / 

Chips, PicklesA 4O0 

III. Grilled Cheese Sandwich 

Homemade Chicken Soup. .4O0 

Beverages are ificluded. " ' ! ' 
Coffee 'MiUc Tea " 

Desserts 

^ Pecan Pie .250 

Mile-High Strawberry Pie 250 

Chocolate Cherry Bundt Cake. ^50 

m 

Meat Loaf 2., Potato Salad 

Twic^-Baked Potatoes * Polish Sausage 

Beets *^ " ^ ^Sliced Tomatoes 

'Green Jello Salad 

Rolls - 5O0 . , . ' 

. Beverages included with meal. . 

V. ■ . 

Desserts 

Apple Betty /- 200 Carrot Cake - 150 

Baxiana Creajh Pie - 150 Orange She'ttert 

1^ and Cookies - 150 

/ . . ■ ' 
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S. Mf 12 - 


QUANTITY RECIPES: 


STANDARDIZED AND NON-SlANDARDlZED 






' , Creamed Chipped Beef 






< 


v>L ' Yield: 
^\)/ Portion: 


Si qt, 


Amount 


Ingredient 


Method 




2 lb. 8 oz 
1 lb. 


, ' Chipped beef 
Fat 


Chop beef coarsely^ 
Brown lightly in fat. 





1 lb. k oz. 

10 oz. 
5 qt. 



Butter or 

marge rine 
Flour 
Milk 



Make into Meditxm White Sauce. 

Add chipped- beef 

Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Serve with k Oz. ladle on toast 
or with baked potato. 



. c • I-' : • 

Variations: 

1. Creamed Chipped Beef and Peas . ieduce beef to 2 Ibi and ad^ 140 oz. 
package frozen peas, cooked, ju. c before serving. 

2. Chipped Beef and Noodles . Add 2 lb. ground cheese to white sauce. 
Combine with 2 lb.' noodles, cooked- Top with, buttered crumbs.' .Bake _ .. 
3P min. at 350 F. ^ . ' 

3. t^hippecL Beef and Eggs . Add 2 doz. hard-coQked- eggs, sliced or coarsely 
chopped. ^Reduce white sauce to 1 gal. ' » ' ' . / 



Nut Bread 



Bake:' 1 hr. 
Oven: 375 F. 



Yield: 5 loaves 4x9 in. 

14 slices per loaf 



Amount 



Ingredient 



Method 



1 lb. ^ 
1 oz.^ 
1 lb. 
1 T. 

1 lb. 8 oz. 



Flour 

Baking powder 
Nuts, chopped 
Salt 
Sugar 



Combine dry indredients and nut3 in 
' mixer bowl (low ^pfeecj^. 



6 

li qt, 
4 oz. 



Eggs^ beaten ' ' ^ 
Milk 

Fat, melted,; cooled 



/ 



Add , combined milk, eggs, and fat. 
Mix (low speed) oialy until blended. 
Divide batter into 5 greased loaf pans 
Let stand 30 inin. before baking. 
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S. M. 12 (cont.) - QUANTITY RECIPES: NON-STANDARDIZED 



Creamed Chipped Beef 

4 Jars Chipped Beef 
1 can White Sauce 



^ FAMILY-SIZE RECIPE: ' NON STANDARDIZED 
Meat Loaf 

Meat scraps ground rfeal fine. ^ Add- 2 egge, a cup milk and a few bread crumbs. 
Bake %si a greased pan fo'r at ^least an holir. 

Bread Pudding 

Break bread into a small pan and put to soak in rrdlk. When ready to bake, 
put in a pinch of salt, a little cinnamon,, couple spoonsful of. sugar, ..raisins 
and 1 egg for a small batch. 
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S. M. 13 - RECliP?; STUDY FORM 




Directions: Read the recipe carefully. List the abbreviations, symbols, 
and terms in the eolujtins provided. Write down the meaning 
associated with the t^rms or abbreviations. If you are not 
certain of the meaning, consult a cookbook or i-eference book. 



Title of Recipe 



Cooking 
Term 


Meaning 




Cooking or 
Preparation 

X Cl 111 


Meaning. 




\ 
• 






i 

1 



Duplicate on half or full sheet of paper. 



S. M. 14 - CASE SITUATION 

Joe's "on the jo^" assignment is woricing as, a combination counter- 

- ^ . ■ j , A 

man ^ind fry cook at Rogers Drug Store. His duties in,!clude: ^ 

taking customer food orders i * 

preparing some food items, such as sandwiches aiiA fountain orders 
giving specified portions of other fpods which ^re already prepared 
serving tl^e food r ^ 

presenting the custojner with an ixemlaed count eir check 
cbllecting the counter check and the <:ustomer»s| money upon coffipletlon 

of the meal I 
keeping the counter land food supply clean and i^anltaiy. 

The lunch counter is a small operation. At times J6e is the only one there 

to serve customers^ Joe likes his job. He is learning many things about 

food service and thinks he might like to be a chef jsome day. 

* "* . 

One day when Joe is running the counter by hlnpelf , a ^couple of 

students from his school come^in and sit down at t 



e coiinter. They are 

i' 

lot Ipetter. Th^r group 



acqufilintances whom Joe would like to get to know 
always seems to have a Iqt of fun and Joe woi^^re^ly like to be considered 
one of the group. One boy orders thcujpLain hainburfeer plate which comes^ with 
a small Coke. He complains that he "S^^sn't ha-Je e|nough money for french 
fries or a large Coke. The second boy says, "SayJ Joe. It sure. would be 
easy for you to help out your friends at a time l:pce this. You could add^ 
french fries to our plates and give us a ^r^rge Coke instead of the small 
one. You could makfe out the check for the regular hamburger order and 

old Rogers would n^vpr know. How about it?" 

1 ' i M > ■ ^ ' ■ . ' ' f 

What could Joe. do? 4 - / 



S. M. 15 



Name 



JOB SATISFACTION 



T 



Job in first simulation 
My ma±l^ duties were: 




I liked this job because: 



I Aisliked this, job because: 



Job in second simulation 
My main duties, were: 



I liked this job because: - ' I disliked this job because: 
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S« M« 16 

Job 



A CAREEM IN FOOD SERVICE 



Qualifications Woiicing 

Conditions 



Advancement 

Employment 

Outlook 



Salary- 
Fringe 
Benefits 



Front of the House 

1. Waiter or 
Waitress 



2. Cashier 



3. Host or 
Hostess* 



4» Managed 



5. J3us boy. or 
Bus girl 



r ■ 

IjlOi 



S. M. 16 (contO 



A = CAREE2( IN FOOD SERVIGE 



Job Qualifications Working Advancement Salary 

Conditiona Employment Fringe 
^ Outlook ^ Benefita 

Back of the House . " 

6, Cook or 
Chef 



7. Dietician 



8, Bus boy or 

Bus girl ' " ^ 



9. Dishwasher 



10. Salad maker 



11. f^aker 



lOj 



S. M. 17 



CUSTOMER COUNTBH CHECK' 



0023(7/73) 



916 




AVTI 



GUEST CHECK 



C HtC K NO, 


•KUVtN 




t A»t C 


OAf 1 


980f) 


> 






// 



' . ■ ■ 1 ■■ - 


















It 








i , 














































SAIES TAX 






TOTAL 
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S. M. 18 ^ * > REFERHJCKS 



Corneliua^Etheiwyru Food Service Careerg . Peoria, 111.: Bennett, 197/-. 

Minnesota StAto Department of Education. Resource IV^lta in Foodn Occupations , 
Cirrlculum Bulletin No. 3Ut 1971. 

United States department of"4^eQli;h Education and X^lfafe. Training Food 
Service Personnel * Superintendent of Documents, y.S. Oovemment 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 196<^.; 

United Jjtates Department of Labor. Bureau of Statistics.^ Occupational 

Outlook Handbook . U.S. Ctovemment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.., 
197(^71. • ' 

United States Employment Service. Di ctionary of Occupational Titles: 
Definition of Titles, Vol. I . Superintendent of Docximents, U.S. 
Gjpvemment Printing Off fee, Washington, D. C., 196'>. 



Pamphlets: . . 

Minnesota Dep^irtment of Education. Division of Vocational Education L 

• "Minnesota Area Vocational- Technical Institutes Regional Eti^rectory. " ^ 
St. Paul, Minnesota. * * ' 

1 

I 

Visuals : * 

tiospital Food Service Safety . (Film. 15 min.) Free rental. National 
Medical Audiovisual C;enter, Station K, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Kitchen Habits . (l6min., color, U.S. Public He^th Service. $3.00) Shows 
a hotel kitchen and the precautions necertStry forr personal cleanliness* 
and sanitizing of equipment that kitchen employees must observe. 1968. 

Kitchen Safety . (10 min., black and white, $1.75) Illustrates the most 
common safety problems encountered in the kitchen and precautions; 
Extension- Visual Education Specialist, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Institute of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minnesota. 



Safety in^'^h^^ Kitchen , (transparency masters) 3M Business Products Sales, 
Inc.,' 1620 East 7Sth Street , "'P.O. Box 1250. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 



UNIT TITLE: EN JO YING AND UNDERSTANDINO YO UNG CHILDREN ^ 

UNIT FOCUS: The care and guidance f young (;hild^:eft^s the theme ofthis unit.jQire^^(^ 
* preschool children is suggested as a primary learhiri^xpfeirience. The activiti(ps WC^^^ 



cartied out with- the children in the presc^hobl are considered in terms of their effecfon the"' 
development of the young child-. Attention is d^ected to career opportunities related to child care. 

SjIaTIONALE: Opportunities interact with young children as siblings, child care workers, and members 
• of infolrmal groups are ffequently available to junior high school students: Ideas about childr^ 

and attitude/^ toward them develop as a consequence of these interactioris. Attitudes and ide^ ^ * 
formed may serve as the bases for present and future ways of interacting with children. Instiruction 
which provides accurate information regarding Ihe growth anql development of chMren arra th^ > 
effects of various practices on the development o-f children can guide students as theyibrinurqte. 
; beneficial ways of interacting With children. Such learnings will be useful to the students in tH^ir 
present roles as well as the roles of child care worker and^or parent whicte they may choose later'' 
in life. , 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: . ' 

Comprehension of the developmental processes in regard to human growth and development 
Comprehension of the processes of observation and interpretation in the study of children 
Practices obseirvation and interpretation in the preschool laboratory setting 
Comprehension of developmental characteristics "of children at various stages of developnient 
Translates knowledge of {developmental characteristics to the selection of activities for children 
^Translates knowledge of developmental characteristics to the selection of guidance procedures for 
children 

Willingness to respond to children with positive regard ' 
Comprehension of the relationship Qf heredity to developmental processes 
Comprehension of the relationship of environment to the developmental processes 
Willingness to consider the>effect' of environments on development of children 
Knowledge of child care career opportunities 
• Awareness of personal satisfactions experienced as a child care worker ^ 
Comprehension of personal characteristics, abilities, and interests as related to responsibilities of a 
child care worker ^ 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: None, Level II. . 

SUGGESTED LENGTH OF TIME: 6-9 weeks. 
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CpNCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Individuals with special training in 
observation and'.interpretatipn have 
been and are studying human 
dev-elopment. 

Childreti of various ages have been 
studied over many years. 

As a result of this careful observation 
and interpretation, information 
which describes the growth and 
development of children is 
available. 



Growth in size and weight is rapid • 
during the^first year. A child's height^, 
increases by one-third and weight 
triples". 1 

During the first year qf life^ the 
child develops jthe ability to roll 
over, sit alone, stand, crawl, and 
may develop the ability to walk» 
alone. 

Coordination of arm, hand, and 
finger muscles develops during 
the first year. 

Children are able to picl< i^p small 
bits of food ai,id eat them. Children 
may also begin to use eatjng 
utensils during the first year. 

Muscle control moves from head 
to foot. 

Development of niuscle control 

and rnoveiment of the body is gradual. 

Muscle control develops from parts 
closest to the main body asis to 
parts farther away, (arm to hand 
to fingers) , 

All of the senses are present and 
operating during the first year. 

Children communicate through 
crying, cooing, and. a variety 
^ of other noises which are the 
beginnings of language development. 

Children during the first year are • 
dependent upon adults for the 
satisfaction of needs. 

During the first year of life, 
children become increasingly awiire 
of the^people and things which are 
part» of the environment. 

Near the end of. the first year, the ^ 
child seeks and enjoys relationships ^ 
with 'other people. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Identify the problem and question which were the 
subject of scientific investigation. (^.M. 25) 



Explain the procedure used to gather data. 

Explain conclusion vvhich resulted fTofrci the stucly. 

How could this information be used in deciding how 
to work with children? ' 



Pre-Teaching: Ask students to bring a picture of 
themselves as infants 0-1 year of age or a picture 
. of another child of that age. Pictures which show 
more than the face of the child will provide more 
useful illustrations of the content to be studied. 

Describe and expl^n the developmental 
characteristica^f children 0-1 year of age. 

. Students may observe the pictures and identify 
illustrations of those characteristics. 
Pictures from textbooks may be used to supplement 
those o^f the students. , 



/ 

/' 




SUPPORT 

JONCEPTUAL CONTENT . PUPfi/^CHER INTERACTION MAJERIAL 

ling: Review support material 1-5, , " S,M,1 



S.M,2 

■X*'- ' S.M.3 
S,lVf,4 
S.M.5 




Camplete preliminary arrangements fbr^ operation of 
pr-eschool laboratory. 

Prepare visual (chart, transparency, 'or chal^kboard 
listing) which illustrates the roUtion of students' 
: laboratory responsibilities, .0^ 
Prepare copies for students of duties of team members. 
Prepare visual which illustrates opportunities for 
employment as a child, care worker. , 

If possible,' in one area of the room, display some 
, of the "materials which will be used iiyjprorking with 
^ tfie children in the preschool.^ 

Samples of art work done by young children might 
also be displayed, (scribble pictures^-finger painting, 
tempera painting). . - . 

^ fntroduction: R^fer to displays of material in the 
classroom. ' 
Our study for the next^several weeks is going to focus 
on young children, their surroundings, and the 
people who are responsible for their care. 

: If you have had responsibility for the care of ^a child 
or infant, raise your right hand./Record numbers on 
the chalkboard. ' " ^ 

If you earned money while caring for the child, raise 

• your left hand. Record numbers on the chalkboard. 

v Refer to jhe visual of employment opportunities. 
Continue: In almost every community there are a 
number of opportunities to be employed as a child 
care worker. 

With the aid of the visual, identify several specific 
employment opportunities; 

Students may identify others found in the local 
community: Names of jobs may be Mded to the 
visual. 

Through the operation of a preschool laboratory/, 
the class will have the chance to learn about 
children. Each of you will have an opportunity to 
become a child care worker for a brief period of 
time. 

Explain the ways in which the preschool laboratory 
will be used to learn about children. Indicate the 
following: frequency of preschool sessions, schedule . 
of meeting dates and times, day of first .jneeting. 

Explain- and illustrate with a large ui^art the rotation 
. of teaching groups for the first weet of the, preschool. 
Provide each student with a copy of the duties which 
child care workers perform. 
Read the descriptions with students, clarify with 
additional comments, and identify tasks of a similar 
type which are performed by wage-earning child care 
workers. Refer to visual of employment opportunities 
as necessary. 
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. ' SUPPORT 
PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION MATERIAL 

. ..Pre-Teaching: Prepare copies, of Child.Care S.M.6 
»K E'xperiences. ^ 

Coll^dt cartoons or slides or other illustrations which 

show a child of 1 to 214 years of age behaving in a 

manner which is normal for the age and stage of 

development, but which might be misunderstood 

as wrong or mischievous. 

e.g., opening cupboard doors and taking out items 
playing with butter, lard, or other foods as if 
they were clayf play dough, or s^d. 

If a child care worker o]: parent is visible in the picture 
it would be helpful if their expressions dianot 
indicate their reactions. Explanatory notes and captions 
should be removed from the illustration. 
Prepare the illustration so that all students may view 
it or so that 3 to 5 students in a group may view a 
copy of the illustrationv 

Transition: Before we try to make up groups of . , * 

workers, it would be helpful to find out about the 
experiences you have had witl^children. . ■ \ 

Direct students in the completion of the Child Care ~ ' 
Experiences form. Work through jesponses to one or S,M.7 
more of the items with students. 
As students complete tiieir forms, circulate and note 
variety and quantity of experience. Question students 
to help them consider their feelings about the experiences. . 

Have you enjoyed . , .? 

How do you feel about . . .? 

Which experiences would you like 'to repeat? 

When students have completed their forms, some 
experiences and attitudes may be shared, 

i.e.. Let's look at experience No. 3 on the fprms. If^ 
you have had that experience often, rai^e your hands 
high above your heads. 

If you felt pleased or happy with the expeifience\ 
wave your hand. 

If you didn't enjoy the experience, put your thumb 
down. - 

Continue with other experiences on the chart to 
obtain a variety of reactions. ' ' 
Transition: From your charts and the responses in 
class, it seems that almost everyone has had some, 
experience with young children. 
/^Each of us has probably had some questions about how 
/ to work with children. Perhaps you are wondering what I 
^ ,will happen when you are the story teller or the g'ames ' 
^ leader for the preschool. 

Let's look at a picture that shows something that 
might happen when a child care worker is responsible 
■ for children. 

Slio w the picture or illustration to the students and 
have them write responses to the following questions. 
(Each student should write her/his own response.) 

What is happening in the .situation? 
What do you think about what is happening? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Student 
Responding 




/PUPJL-TEACHER INTE^AGTION 

If you were the child care person, what would you 

^- do? ^ T 

When students have ^answered questions, share-orally 
several different responses. Record on chalkboard or 
large chart which iMy be retained. 

What is^ Whart do you think • What would 

happening? about w|iiit is you di? 

happening? r 



suppi 

MATI 



/ 



1. 
2. 

3.< 



1^' 



Past experiences, ideas, and feelings 
affect what is seen or heard in a . 
particular situation. The, action 
which a child care worker takes 
is likely to be based, oh her/his - 
particular view of the situation. 

The action of fhe child care worker 
is likely to be based on the ideas 
and feelings which he/she has about 
the situation. 



Observation means tp note or 
sense what is happening in the 
world by the use of the various 
senses: sight, sound, smell, touch, 
etq. 

Accurate description tells exactly 
what is sensed or what is occurring. 



Interpretation means that some 
additional meaning is given to what 
has been observed. 



When several different responses have been given, ' 
continue: \ 

What seems to occur when different people view the 
same situation? Do they see the same things? 

Do different people think the same thoughts about 
what is seen or heard? 

What could be some of the reasons for different 
ideas^abput what is, happening? 

What relationship might there be between y^hat you 
see happening and the action you might talce? 

What relationship might there be between what you 
think aboiit what is happening and the action you 
might take? • ' / , . 



Direct students* attention to the illustration. Ask: 
Which of the statements in the \y^hat is Happening 
column actually describe what we can see? 

Encourage student responses. Help the student's to 
identify the senses used to note what is happening. 
Circle those statements whidh are a^ccurate 
observations and descriptions. • 

Explain to students the nleaning of the term 
, observation. Write the term on the chalkboard or 
• chart./ •.'/.•/ U / . 

Give several example/of accurate observation and 
description. (These'^i^ay be about the visual or 
about something wjlich is observable in the 
classroom.) 

Select a statemer/t from those giveri by. the students 
which is not an/accurate ob.seryation. Underlifie it 
and ask students how that statement is different 
from- those th6t have been identified as accurate 
observations/- » 

Explain the^ meaning of the term interpretation. ^ 
Write the/erm on the chalkboard; Encourage students 
to identify other statements which are interpretations 
of what/might have been obsei^ved. 

Refer to visual and ask: What is happening in the 
picture? 



/ / 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Interpretations based on limited 
or incomplete observation may 
not be accurate or truthful. 

Interpretations which are based 
on accurate observation and, ^• 
complete knowledge of the 
situation are more likely to be 
truthful and accurate. , , 



Observation and accurate ' * , 
' description can be used to ' 
, determine what is occurring 

in a specific situation. . ' / » 

Knowledge of the general 
characteristics of children, 
of a particular stage of developme^it 
and age can tell us what is 
^generally true about children of 
that age. 

Knowledge of what is occurring in 
the specific situation and* . jkm 
knowledge of what children o^lr 
that age can be expected to do 
and be like can guide the child > 
care worker's ac^iqn. 




PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Record changes in statements on chalkboard or 
chart. 

Now what do you think abqut what is happenin 
Has it changed? How? ' ^ * 

What effect do^ accurate observation have bri 
interpretation? * 

Refer to the visual and explain the following to 
students. Add other slbatements which provide ^ 
information on which to baa? interpretation. • ' 

The child is about 2V4 years old.^ i 

Two-year-old children learn by trying things out in 
tiieir world. ' > 

Ask students the foUowihg: What do you thinlc»about| 
. the situation now?''^'^* ' i ^ 

Why do you think as you^o? Would you take the 
same' action? Why? 

What can^Bie said. about observation and interpretation? 

What can be done to insure that interpretation is 
accurate?' 1 , 

Have students recall and describe one or more 
instances in which they observed or interpreted 
inaccurately. What were the results? Stucfents 
may also recall instances in which their behavior 
was misinterpreted. What were the results?' 

Pr^Teaching: Refer to references. From the 
lit^ature of bhild development, select a study 
' 'which t^presents scientinc investigation and 
development of knowledge. , ' 

Prepare a summary of the study- |f data are 
reported graphically, prepare a copy of the data in 
the form of a visual aid. ^ • 

Transition: As, we work togethet in; the preschool 
^.laboratorjr.^each of us will nayfe many opportunities to 
take some kind 5f action tn regard to thfe children. 
We will want- our actiort's to help the children venjoy 
the preschool and leam from it. ^ # 

How can we get accurate information about the \ 
children on which to blase our ideas and actions? 



Encourage studentis' responses S(fid record on 
overhead projected. . - 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



•J 



S.1VL25 



If necessary, refer. to the 
in the visual. How was ai 
^ow did they use it 




ation about the child 
information obtained? 
course of action? 



Transition: Many different people study the growth 
and development of human beings. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Knowledge of childlren's stages of 
development and their particular 
skills and levels of learning can be 
used to choose ways of working 
with children which will be 
beneficial to the chilcire'h. 



Observation is a way in which 
informati^ about children's 
development may be obtained. 

Observation is a way in which 
information about a child care 
situation may be obtained. ^ . 



During'the^^econd Stld third years 
of life, the child's motor development 
continues. 

Walking becomes a favorite form of 
locomotion. Pulling, climbing, 
tugging, pounding, and other motor 
tasks are indicators that motor 
skills of children^e developing as 
they reach their second birthday. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Following the identification of the developmental 
characteristics of a child during the first year of life, 

ask: t . . 

How can knowledge of the characteristics of the 
young child be used in caring for the child? 

Can you give some examples to illustrate ^how that 
information might be used? 

How is kno/wledge of children's development related 
to caring for children? ' • . , 



Pre-Teaching: P^or the purpose of observation of 
developmental differences among preschool aged 
children, arrange for children aged 1-3 veais anti 
their parents to visit the classroom. 

Similar arrangements for observation can be made 
with a day care center or iiursery school. 

Prepare observation forms. 

Prepare an interview form similar to the one in the 
S.M., Securing Information through Interview. 
Que'stions may be adapted to focus on one or more 
types of development. Students may interview an 
individual who was responsible for their care as a 
young child or they may interview the parents 
of the children who are to be bbserv^. 

Assemble textbooks which describe^the developmental 
characteristics of children from 1-fif years of age. 

Transition: Explain the purpose of the observation 
to students and acquaint them ^th the form for 
recording information. / . 



Carry out the observation activity and parent interview. 

Following the observation and interview experiences, 
students who observed fhe same children may meet- . 
in a small group and summarize their observations. 

Circulate and assist groups to summarize. ' 

As each' group completes this activity, direct them 
in gathering information about the developmental 
characteristics of phildren 1-3 years of age from the 
text books. / • 

In the small groups direct stuf ients in- a comparison^ 
of observed- and texi-described characteristics. Each 
group may report/its findings to the total class. 

Record major devGlopme^ntal characteristics on a . 
permanent visual. 



SUPPORT ^ 
» MATERIAL 



S.M.8 



} 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Durini the second year, children's 
language consists of words and 
sounds which have meaning to 
them. Words, phrases and sentences 
have developed by the end of the 
second year, ^ 

The child's relationships with 
others reveals a concdm for self 
and a self-centered attitude. Parallel 
play or playing alone is preferred 
to cooperative play. • 

The third year in the child's 
development continues to be one» - 
of physical growth and development. 

Coordination of large muscles 
develops and the child is capable of 
running, riding a tricycle, and carrying 
large, lightweight objects. 

Small muscle coordination has also 
developed and the child feeds' 
itSelf with greater skill and 
handles other objects with 
.grjealercoordination^ 

Children between the ages of 2 
and 3 are capable of doing many 
things for themselves. Dressing, 
feeding, and. toileting are tasks 
which the child is beginning to 
learn to do during the third year. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 




1 



The age at which children begin to 
walk varies. Generally, children 
begin walking between 9 to 15 
jnos. of age. 



Transition: Refer students to information collected 
"by interview. 

Display developmental characteristics chart. 

Ask: What did the parent or child care person whom 
you interviewed report? , 

Record responses, eg.: - 

Age of Walking ' Comments 

; 14 mos. I scooted along on the floor in a 

sitting position until I saw a 
cousin of a similar age walking 
and then I began walking. 

9 mos. I walked around the crib 

holding on to the sides. One day 
on the floor, I took three steps 
to touch the cat. that had come 
in from outside. 1^ 

If ^elook at the age column, what can we say about . 
the age at which children begin to walk? 

If we Ipok at the column that'describes behavior 
that preceded and followed walking, what do we 
notice? HowCis it similar? 

Is there anyone who did not crawl or somehow move 
along on the floor before he/she started talking? 

What does this seem to say about the manner in which 
new abUities develop? ^ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The development of a particular 
skill proce€?ds in an orderly and . 
predictable manner, ' % 

Certain types of development are 
normally developed before other 
forms can be developed. 

As development pfoceeds^'the 
behavior becomes more complex. 



Development refers to the changing 
capabilities o.f an individual to 
function in more complex and 
mature ways. - 

Development is demonstrated by 
the individual's ability to carry out 
more processes which are increasingly 
complex. 

Growth is different from development 
since growth means to get larger m 
in size (physical). ^ 

Devdopment.is the process by 
which both the mind and the 
body change form and the ways 
in which they function^ 

Development begins when ttie- 
child is conceived. 

Individ^BI appear to be bom with 
an interrml drive to develop as fast 
as they can. 



Each individual has ^ler/his own 
rate of development. 

Ah individual may develop more 
slowly or qui.ckly than another 
of the same age. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

How -does crawling differ from walking? H^jp 
students to identify differencesin coordination, ^ 
balance, and muscle development which is/irequired 
? for this behavior, / , 

Encourage students to identify other exaniples of 
/ development which progress from simple llo coniplex 
/ and which follow orderly progression of l<ientifiable 

steps. Illustrate with inteririew data. // / , . 

i.e., grasping,, picking up and putting down, coi'itroF 
/ of finger and hand to move objects to nlbuth, Control 
of spoon to pick up food and carry it to = mouth r 
making sounds, simple words, phrases, short / 
sentences. / 

We have looked at several instances of (^evelopm6nt 
which occur in young children (locomotion, 
bcgTftning language). 

What do^s it mean to" say that a child is developing? 

What does it ipean to s^jacy that development is taking 
place? ^ . , 

T^^^Ttecord-stu^ent responses on chalkboard or overhead. 

Encourage students to summarize apd clarify 
statenients which describe development. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Individuals may develop in some 
areas at a more comi^lex and complete 
extent than in other areas. 



When an adequate definition has been developed, 
ask students to consider the following questions, ^ 

When does develophient in a hunjan being start? 

Can you think of some ways in which you may be 
changing and developing? . 

Identify new or emerging capabilities that students 
are developing: 

i.e., coordination and muscle development (dancing, 
wrestling, swimming), self-rQliance and independence, 
new ideas about various events in their lives. 

Pose the question; If people develop in predictable 
ways, does that mean that everyone of the same age 
is at the same point of development? 

Accept student responses and ask them to illustrate 
Adth examples. 



Ask for student volunteers who were bom in the ' 
same month and year. Select one student as an 
observer of each performance. Direct volunteer 
students in the completion of the following tasks 
or others which you select: 

Using a scissor to cut a particul^'outlined shape^ 
(Record time used and judge accuracy of cutting.) 

Putting together a puzzle (Record ti;iie used.)* 

Walking with a book balanced on the head (Record 
time used.) 



Threading a needle (Record time necessary.) 

Dribbling a basketball in place" (Record seconds- able 
to dribble in one chance.) • 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Individuals are born with certain 
potentials (or growth and development. 

These potentials may influence the 
rate of development in certain 
areas. 

♦ 

Heredity is the term used to refer 
to potentials for development- 
which come to children fror^ 
their ancestors. A 

Environment refers to those r 
objects, people, events,' and 
conditions around the individual. 

An individual's environment is 
made up 6f those things and 
parts of the world that effect 
her/him. " ♦ V 



Each individual's environment is 
unique and different from every 
other individual's environment. 

Each individual responds and reacts 
to the environment differently. 



The environment provides materials 
and people with which the child can 
interact. The materials and physical 
aspects of the environment can 
encourage or hinder development. 

The child sets the pace at which 
he/she will learn to do things. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ^ 

^ng a yoyo (Record number of times successfully 

Compare data collected about performance of students 
of the same age. What do the data seem to tell us? 

We have seen that individuals develop at their oym 
rate to different levels of skill. 

How can flTe differences which we noted be explained? 

Accept and record student resf^nses. 

Relate responses tp inheriteoenects and environmental 
effects. 

Clarify the meaning of inherited potential and the 
relationship of that potential to development. 

r-. Write the term "ENVIRONMENf" on a chalkboard 
. or paper. Arrange letteHW(ertically and beside each 
' letter list things in the enuronment which affect 
development. T 

i.e., E — education, ecolhgy ^ 

N — neighbors, nation m which we live ' 

V — values of family 

I — interests of parents, friends 

R — relatives, relationships 

etc. 

Encourage students to contribute ideas. 

. Pre-Teaching: Change the classroom environment 
in one of the ways suggested. 

i.e.. Praise a student or the entire class. 

Reprimand a student for certain behavior. 

Ask a school administrator or teacher to visit 
' the class. 

Change the seating arrangement. 

Note the students' responses'to the changed 
environment. 

Ask students to report their feelings. 

What does this experience tell us about the effect of 
environment on individuals? 

Pre-Teaching: Review S:M. Environment Affects- 
Developinent. Assemble materials to carry out role 
play experiences. 

Transition: Identify students to take part in the 
role playing. 

Car^ out the role playing experiences. 

The teacher may act as the child guidance person 
in the situations and admonish the "volunteer 
child" when difficulty is experienced. 

At the close of role playing, ask the "volunteer 
child" to report how he/she felt in the situation. 
What caused those feelings?- > 

Students in class who are observing the role play 
can also identify elements in the environment 
which could be frustrating or cause difficulty. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S.M.IO 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The w^y in which the child 
interacts with the environment 
will give some indication of what 
can be done and wha^can be 
)eamed. The people^ti the 
environment can h^der or 
encourage development. 

In providing an environment Which 
will encourage and allow 
development to jbake place, the 
enviroament can be changed 
rather quickly. The child^ basic 
level of development cannot be 
changed quickly. 




-TEACHER INTERACTION 

ways of changing the situation to make it 
would encourage developnnent of the child. 



What can be changed? What can be changed easily or 
quickly? 

Pte-Teaching: Adapt observation form for use by 
students in an out-of-class observation, 

l^ach student is to observe a child of pre-school age 
a setting ot^mthvi the classroom: nursery school, 

kindergarten, horaK^hurch nursery'school, 
. playground. A vicjeoiape may be used if other 

arrangements are not possible. 

The purpose of the experience is to help students 
leam to describe accurately and discriminate between 
child's behaviof and the p)ersons and materials in the 
environment. 

Allow several days for observatior^^When student have 
completcfd the observation, share some of theii|| 
statements and identify the phrases Which describe 
behavior and development of the 'children accurately 
and con)pletely. Identify those which «e vague or place 
an interpretation on the beha>j(ior. 

. Identify statements which describe interaction of 
children with materials in the environment and others - 
which describe interaction with people. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



S,M.ll 



e of a sociogram, identify 
her as a team of 



Pre-Teaching: Through the 
students who will work tog( 
workers in the preschoo" 

Prepare job application fo) 

Transition: In several days the first meeting of the 
preschool children with us will take place. 

'Qle following teams of workers have been made up 
based on choices which each of you made. 

Announce teams of workers. 

Review m^or responsibilities of each worker. 

Explain job application form to students and allow 
time for them to complete the form. Collect forms 
and review. If necessary, interview students regarding 
their job preferences. Select students who will assume 
first responsibilities for each type of work. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare resource folders for each 
of the jobs. 

Collect and arranttbpther supplies and materials 
which will be used by the various workers as they 
carry out their assigned responsibilities. 

Prepare list of names of children to attend preschool. 

Transition: The first meeting of the preschool is 
conning soon. The next several days we will make 
final preparations for the children. 

Announce assignments of workers to various jobs 
within each team. 



S.M.12 



S.M.13 



S.M.14 
S.M.15 
S.M.16 
S.M.17 
S,MJ8 
S.M.19 
S.M.20 
S.M.21 
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UPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



™xplain the use of the resource folders and resource 
materials. ^ I 

Clarify the rotation of teams and the duties of team 
members when they are not actively involved with the 
children in the preschool. 

Assign observations to stvidents. ^ ^ 

Guide each team of child care workers as they ^ 
^ prepare for their first meeting with the children. / 



Pre-Teaching: The day before the children are to 
attend the preschool, the following activities can 
be completed. / 

Transition: Tomorrow the children will attend 
preschool for the first time. Before we share some 
*^of your ideas and plans for activities, let's take a few 
miivates to consider the* growth and development 
of children aged 3 to 5 years; 

Refer to visual done previously describing 
developmental characteristics of children 1 to 3 
years of age. 

Select two orth^^statements or nictures from the 
visual which refer*l^physical developmental 
characteristics of the children. 

i.e.. Children at this stage are developing large muscle 
coordination. , . • 

Small muscles are lieginning to develop, but 
clvldren are nofhighly coordinated. Ask: 

How do you think the 3 to 5 y^ old's development 
will be different? What large muscle tasks wi}l they 
be able to do well? What will their small muscle 
coordination be like? What tasks will they be able to 
do? 

Record student ideas on a transparency or visual 
which can b6 retained for use later in the unit. 

Continue with similar activity and have students 
identify their expectations of children in regard to 
the following areas of development. Record on 
permanent visual. ^ 

language and use of words to express ideas % 

social relationships 

attention span 

ability and willingness to perform tasks for 
themselves *^ *' * 

feeding 

toileting 

dressing* 

As you work with the children, there will be many 
opportunities to observe and gain information 
regarding their development. Later in the unit we 
will compare the ideas you have about the children 
at this time with those you may discover through 
wbr]^ing with the children. 

Simulate the opening of preschool by walking 
through and talking about the responsibilities and plans 
of the various workers. ' 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTErlT 



1, 



A variety of occupations which are 
related to child care and guidance 
are available in most communities. 

Occupations differ in regard to 
several general characteristics, 
including: ^ 

kind and amount of formal 
training needed to qualify 

kind and amount of responsibility 
assumed by the worker 

specific tasks performed by the 
worker 

salary or wiages offered for work 
performed 

availability of jobs (number and 
location) * - ^ 

Entry level jobs in an occupational 
area require limited formal training 
and work experienpe. ^ 

Entry level jobs in the area of child 
care. include baby sitter, child care 
aide, nursery school aide, play 
ground supervisor. 

Other occupations related to child 
care and guidance which require 
extensive formal training and 
experiett€jB include supervisor of 
day /are onnursery school, 
kind^garten and elementary 
school teacher, child welfare . 
worker, child psychologist. 



PUPIL TEACHEB INTERACTION 

From this point in time the preschooj will operate 
OD the designated days. On^the days during which • 
the preschool is not operating, class meetings can 
be directed toward an understanding of^he 
developmental characteristics of the children and 
the effect of environment on development. ^ 

The support material. Environment and Development 
provides majo^^statements of conceptual content 
appropriate for consideration^ 

Students' observations, work experience, and 
resource folders may be used to illusttate the 
various aspects .^f the conceptual content. 

Transition: When students have had the opportunity 
to experience several of the worker roles in the 
preschool,^the career opportunities related to child 
care antj development can be explored further. 

Pre*Teaching: Collect copies of newspapers available 
iti the local community' Qip articles which are 
related to child care occupations and the help wanted 
sections. 

Identify child care programs and workers in the 
community* \ 

Distribute copies of newspapers and articles to 
students. Allow 10-15 minutes for students to read 
articles and gather information from help wanted 
sections. , - . a 

Ask each student to report some information 
regarding the occupation and the worker. — ^ 

^ A chctrt from may be used to organize information. 



SUPPORT 
MATIRIAL* 



i.e. 



Title of 

Occupation Duties 

Information may be incomplete 
fiirt.hpr information to romnlptp 



Q^ific 

Information may be incomplete. lAdents may get 
further information to complete cnmrt from 
interviews, study trips, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, and textbooks later in the experience. 

Using the infprmation reported ]fy students, encourage 
students to identify similarities and differences 
among occupations. 

If information is complete enough to illustrate 
differences between eotry level occupations and : 
other occupations, introduce the concept of entry 
level occupations and clarify the concept. 



Iifications Pay 
lents may get 



Select several occupations requiring different levels 
of preparation and experience. Arrange to have 
incuviduals employed in these occupations visit 
the class to be interviewed by the students or arrange 
a study^trip to the place of employment and gather 
similar information. 



•S.M.24 
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SUPPORT • 

CONCEPTUAL CONTENT PUPILTEACHER INTERACTION MATERIAL 

An interview or information collection form is 

suggested. S.M.22 

^oUowinglhe ihformation gathering experiences, 
' the chart used previously may be used agaiif to organize 

information. 

, Encourage students to identify similarities and 
differences among occupations. 

Direct students in completion of How I See Myself S.M.23 

as a Child Care Worker. ^ • 

• « . ^ * ^ . 

Ask students to compare tb0r ratings with the 
^e^|nl qualifications needed to be employed in a 
/ clil|PQ|re occupation ^ 

What characteristics are similar to successful child 
care workers? What cltfuractciristics are different than 
successful child care workers? 

Ask students to respond to the fol^*1<^|M^ questions. , 

• . I could be a successful child care worker because. . . 

I would enjoy being a child care worker because.- . .. ^ 

I would dislike being a child care worker because. . . ' ^ 

I might not be a successful child care worker because. 

Responses can be shared orally or may be written. 

H ! Near the completion of the unit, the students may 

interview other child care workers or visit other 
facilities. Further information about the occupations 
may be collected. 

Students may rate themselves on the worker p)erform^ce 
' device and the tether and other students may also 

rate the worker.^ 



f 
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S- M. 1 NOTE TO THE TEACHER! Review before' teaching the unit. 



An important part of the mini-unit is based on the provision of experi- 
ences vdth children through a preschool laboratory; While it is possible 
to carry- out an effective program in learning about ^child care without 
, such a facility, by depending on similar facilities iri the local ^ • 
community, immediate access to children ^in a laboratory setting, incor- 
porated vathin the school, is extremely valuable. 

The materials which follow serve only as generfiil guidelines for organi- 
zation of a preschool, since situational factor^ within localities such 
as space, time, and financial resources will influence? the final arrange- 
ments to a great extent. 

Before the xxnit starts, contact the appropriate school admdlnistHrcion to 
explain purposes of the preschool laborat< ry and relationship to instruc- 
tion in child ;5aefj^ppment and care. Gain approval for. carrying out the 
experiences. 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN SETTING UP A PART-TIME PRESCHOOL LABORATORY 
Space and Equipment 

1. Indoor Space - sufficient space should be allowed for groups of 
young chilciren to play undisturbed and safe from in^juiy, and for j 
pupils to observe the children. 

Clothing or foods laboratory in the homemaking department 
may be utilized for the preschool, provided equipment can 
be moved to provide the needed space. 

Toilet facilities located nearby are desirable . ^ 

Space is recommended for fliie following activity areas: 

creative activities stories 

large muscular activity music and rhythm 

" imaginative play eating (snacks - lunch) 

quiet play rest'^time , 

2- Outdoor Space is desirable. The play. area used by kindergarten and 
first-grade pupils, might be used at a different period of the day if 
located nearby. 

3. Equipment - It is unnecessary to speild a large amount of money on 
. materials and equipment. A preschool may be conducted on a VERY 
MODEST SCALE. Equipment may be purchased, brought from home by 
pupils and parents,, or made in home economiqs or other classes in the 
school. AVOID OVER-CROWDING THE PLAYROOM. The kindergarten may bp a 
source of tables and chairs. 
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S. M. 1 (cont.) 



4. Suggested list of "equipment: 

'Hangers and place for coats and other wraps 
Children's chairs 
Low tables 
Eating utensils 

Resting pads or rugs (child can bring) 
. ^ First aid kit 

Place for storing play equipment and supplies 

Recruiting and Selecting Children Participation in. Child Laboratory 

1^ Children age 3 to 5 years old make the most satisfactory group as 

they have probably developed some self confidence with strangers 
gl . and new settings. 

2. A group composed of 8 to 15 children; half boys and half girls will 
provide greater opportunity for observation of differing develop- 
mental characteristics, ' 

3. Children maybe selectedffrom the community as a'viiole. Publicity to Ijk 
alert parents and provide instructions for registration of child can " 
be placed in local newspapers. Children can be accepted by a quota 
based on age and sex, i.e., 3 boys, ages 3 - 3^; 3 girls, ages 3 - 3i . 

Children can be selected from families for whom pupils do babysitting . 

4. Parents and children who are selected to participate in the pre- . 
school laboratory experience are to be notified of their acceptance 
and should recedve: 

Schedule of time and days for preschool. " ' 
Welc'ome note to children. 



Establishing a Schediile of Activities for Preschool Children 

Basic Schedule ! A flexible schediile which alternates .active and quiet play, 
and provides for free play as well as organized activities is desirable. 
A one to two-hour schedule is usually- recommended. 

Because of the limited time available in the junior high school home econom- 
ics-program, it^is suggested that the teacher establish the basic schedule 
which will be followed in the preschool laboratory. 

'SeveralUdifferent examples are given in the support material and can be 
adapted to the local situation. 
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Q. M. 1 (contO 



Play Materials : Pupils will be involved in planning and carrying out a 
variety of activities with children. Some types of activities and materials 
which can be used are sxiggQsted. 



* Play Activity 
Large Muscle - Active Play 



Intellectual Development 
Imaginative Play 

Creative Activity 

♦ • 

■ ■ r 



Materials . / .. 

steps - - platform slide 
rocking boat 
punching bag balloon 
tricycles, wagons 
bean bags, baslcet toss 

D 

building blocks 

puzzles (large, framed, of wood) 
spool board 

doll houses,: dolls (male and female) 

toy telephones 

housekeeping - equipment 

small cars, trains, animals, figures 

boxes large enough for children to 

isit in' or arrange as train, boat, 

airplane , 



paper 



a. 
b.' 
c. 
d. 



paints a. 

b. 



newsprint 
glazed paper 
manila paper 
construction paper 

tempera 
fingeipaint 



brushes 

crayons - large - 
paste 

scissors - small, bliant 

old magazines, pieces of cloth, 

ribbon, tape, ~ string, etc. 
playdough 



rythm band instruments 
phonograph records and player 
books 

Materials may be obtained from items discarded by families, the school and 
^local business firms. The teacher can exercise discrimination before ' 
jnaterials are 'made available to children to insure that items are safe 
and provide learning experience. 
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1 (cont#*) 



Suggested Schedule 
Morning Nursery School 



(2-2^ hrs.) 
a.m. Arrival 



9:12 

9:45, 

9:50 

10:10 



Health inspection 
Help with wrap^ 
Put on name- tags and take 

attendance 
Drink of water 
Leaniing Experience 

Free Play- 
Toileting and handwashing 

Quiet directed activity- 
Prepare refreshments 

Serve snack 



10:30 



10:50 
11:20 
11:30 



Creative Play Period 



Clay 

Fingerpaint 

Drama 

Painting 



Puppets 
Puzzles 
Cutting 
Music 



Activity outdoors 'of* 
active indoor play 

Toileting 
Rest period' 

■J 

Stories until .children go 
home or, in" some cases 
serve lunch 



One Class Period 



2:00 p.m. Arrival 

Health inspection 

Help with wraps 

Name tags - attendance . 

2:10 ' Free play 

2:20 Stories and Creative Activity 

'2:35 Toileting and Handwashing ^ 

2:40- Refreshments and quiet . activity 

2:55 Room in order 

Wraps ■ 



Other experiences and 
activities maybe rotated! into 
designated time periods 



1 
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Scheduling Jimior High School Students for 
■ ." ■ 0 ^ ' 

J Observation' and Participation in a Preschool Laboratory 



A very important aspect of a preschool laboratory is the provision of 
opportunities for, each student to observe^ plan^ participate and study 

,the development of children. 

_ j • . . - 

^r|he mini-unit is .organized so that students can begin to interact vd.th 
jj-young children dijH^ the second week of the class. An e^cample of 
,';<prganization of a 'class follows: 

^ 'Divide class^nto three groups. Six to^ eightr stuxients per group is most 
manageable, however, up to ten students per group can be Si'ccommodated. 
gtudents may be grouped, randomly or on the basis of their choice. See 
support materials for direction in use of soclogram for forming groups • 

Students in each of the groups will work on a team to plan and carry out 
activities with the childrer> on the designated day in rotation. A 
particular team or group will ^interact with the children one day out of ' 
every three, duinjig which the preschool operates. ' 

• The following duties are suggested as tliose for wiiich students will 
assume responsibilities -when working with the children. 

1. Team leader or teacher of the day. Collects plans of 
all te^ members and explains and discusses them with 
classrooifi teacher. Sees that plans of the team members 
are complete and supplies available. Welcomes children as 
they arrive. Takes wraps and introduces them to play areas. 
Helps team members keep schedule and time in mind. Helps 
children as they get ready to leave. Checks ..on condition 
of room, supplies, etc., at the end of the class period.' 

2. Lavatory supervisor. Aids children in using the bathroom 
(t-oilet and lavatory). Responsible for safety of children 
while playing inside and in charge i# they are taken 
outside. . ►'•^ 

3r Educational (whole group work). Responsible for telling -or 
reading stories. Flannel bbard or learning activity with 
pictures. Also, any other whole group activity other than 
. games or creative activity. » ^ 

4. Games - Music. Responsible for activity at the tables: 

puzzles (if done), assist in crafts, if needed. In charge 
o.C any rhythm songs or band activity. 
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Rotation of Pupils 'in a Pryeschool Laboratofor 

The rotation of pupils in working teams in the preschool laboratory is 
planned to begin during the second or third, week the class is in session. 



Monday: 



StudenJ:^ 
Group 



II 



III 



All groups are to meet wit'h the teacher and class. A major part 
of this time is to be devoted to developing understanding of 
selected concepts which are related to the experiences occurring 
in the laboratory. Instruc^o^ should help students, to become 
moi*e capable in the duties they are to perform and in the skill 
of observation and interpretation. 



Frilay: 



Tuesday 

All members of the 
group will partici- 
pate in worklhg with 
children 



Each group member 
will observe the 

.children in the 
activity similar to 
those for which 
they will assume 

' responsibility. 
Complete self- 
evaluation related 
to duties performed 
in previous session 

, Begin'^study for 
-next responsibility 

and complete plan ' 

for* activity 



Wednesday 

Each group membfer will 
observe the children 
in activities similar 
to those for which 
they were responsible * 

Complete self-evalua- . 
tion related to. duties 
performed 

Complete study for next 
responsibility and work 
on plan for activity 



Thursday 

Complete study^ 
for next respon- 
sibility and 
work on plan for 
activity 



All members 
of group will 
participate in 
working with 
children 



All members of- group 
will participate in 
working with ckfeLdren 

7 



Each group mem- 
ber will observe • 
children in acti- 
vities similar to I 
those for which j 
they were respon- 
y • sible . ! 

Complete self- 
» evaluation rela- , 

ted to duties 
they performed 

All groups will meet with' the teacher. A part of this time is" to be 
devoted to student^' self-evaluations of their experiences; raising 
of questions, highlighting strengths' and setting directions for 
further learning. Ideas generated by students maybe used as starting 
points for instrubtional meetings on Monday. 
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REGISTRATION FORM- FOR 



N^me of child 



JUNIOR HIGH PRESCHOOL 



Age of child enrolled_ 

Pari^nts' names 

Address 



Telephone nximber where parent maybe reajched 
Olcler brother (s) name(s) 




Age_^ 



Older. Js^lster(s) name(s)_ 



. Age 



Physicians name_ 



__Telephone number 



Favorite toys_ 



Favorite games 



Will the parent be able to bring the child at 
or • ' ' 



Yes 



Time 

Will the child come vd.th another student? Yes 
Will^ the parent be able to pick up -the child at 
Is the child used to being with strangers? 
Can the child* come every day? 



Time 



Yes_^ 
Yes_ 
Yes 



List dates the 
preschool will 
operate 



No^ 
No_, 
No_ 

No 



Additional parent comments about child: 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. .. 



We are so happy to hav e as 
one of our preschool chilcfren this year. We woiild appreciate 
your bringin g on the following dates: 

.May 2 Monday * 9:15 a.m. - ii:00 a.mw^v^ 

May 4 Wednesday 9:00 



. W d . Ill 



May 5 ^ Thursday 9:15, - l^lpo 



and 



May 9 Moncjay 9:15 a.m. - 11:66 a.V ' 

May 11 jj^esday 9:15 " - llrcfc ' A 

May 12 Thursday' 9:15 - 11:00 'iif. 

We are looking forward to having , ' . ' 



9th Grade Home |lconorai<^ 



r 
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Welcome Letter to Child 



De 



ar 




We will be looking -tor you. 
in 'PicLyschooi. There will be 
+oy5 +o plcxy wi+K 

^^Puxxfes "f-o put -1-09^+16^ 

/ QpS+ories +0 listen -to 

K- Songs +0 sing 

Finger poin+s • 
frames to play 

ayld hr> ahy cf^ev^ supnses ! 

SnockJ will be served every day! 



X 



P S. T Bring your -favorH-e 

r 
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A Wage . Earner in Child Care aiod Deyelopment 

I 

Purpose: This visual is to introduce students to the wage earning 
occupations in child care. 

.1 , ■ 

Form: A large triangular shape is suggested as the background for the. 
display. , 

The triangle may be displayed as a pennant or it may depict the front view 
of a building. Both shapes will illustrate the decreasing availability of 
jobs as requirements for training, education an* experience increase with 
job responsibility. 

Display job titles -tod pictures which illustrate workers employed at 
those occupations. The several parts to the 'display m^be prepared prior 
to use in the classroom. Assembling of the display may take place in 
conjuctibn with the explanation of availability of careers in child care 
and development. 

Child Development and Care Careers 

Entry level: Child Care Attendant 

Teacher's Aide 
Nursery Food Service Worker 
Playground Supervisor 
Babysitting 

1 yr. or less training: 

Licensed Family Day Care 

Licensed Group Care* *' . 

Children's Wear Adviso^ 
Toy Consultant 

2 yr. program: Day Care Instructor 

Nursery School Aide 

4 yr. degree: Elementary Teacher " . 

Director of Day Care Service 
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Nainei_ 

Hour:^ 
Date:" 



Experience 



My ^ Experience with Yoxmg Children 

^ Age of Often Seldom 

Children 



Never 



Helped a child become 
acquainted and com- 
fortable with an un- 
familiar place or un- . 
familiar people 










Read stories to a 
child 








• 


child 


- 








nexpeQ a giAjup ui 
children play a simple 
game or cooperate in 
an activity 






< 




Helped children get 
ready to' rest or sleep 










Prepared and served 
childAn sn^ck^ or 
meals 




4 






Helped children with 
toileting and lavatory 










Supervised outdoor 
play of children 










Helped children in 
creative activity 


1 

1 









13 
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Look! Llstenl and Learn! About Young Children 

Dlrectlong^: During the time the children are in class you will have the 
chance to observe and record information about two children. 
Each rMlH ran hfi observed for 10 - 15 minutes. During that 
time your attention is to be directed to that child in 
particular and the activity in which he/she is involved. 
Check the things you see and hear, add others as they occur. 



What I observed A B C D E F G 



Crawlin;^ 
















Walkin;^ 
















Runniri)? 
















Sitting 
















Jumping 
















Holding objects 
in hands • 
















Throwing ob.iects 






L-i— 










Talking 
















Talking with 

other children 
















Playing with 

another child > 

















r 



% 
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Securing Information about Development through Interview 
Child Care Person Interviewed ■ 

\iQnt4 old wa% the child when he/she began tb walk? 

What was the child able to do before he/sh6 started to walk? 




^Does the child nap? Yes 



i. No 



How long does the child sleep? 



What time does the child go to bed? 



How long does ^the child sleep? 



Does the child feed herself, 




iself? 



What foods does the child enjoy? 



What activities does the child enjoy? 
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The En\rlronmeQt (Material, Ob.lecba, and People Affect) Development 

m 

Expeidence I. - Learning to feed oneaelf. 

1. Sit on a very low chair or stool pulled up to a large table. 

2. Use a large serving spoon and a large mixing bov^. 
3* Use the hand you do not ord;lnarily use for eating. 

T^e a large towel around you neck for a bib. 
5. Eat cereal and milk4'TOm a bowl. 

Experience II, - Learning to handle ""pencil or crayon. ' 

♦ 

1. Give Dtudent a sheet of paper and pen or pencil. 

2. Ask student to draw a tree and a birti with the opposite hand. 
Teachesf may comment by saying, "Oh, that's a nice house"or object o^her 
than the intended item. 

7. 

Experience III. - Learning to handle a scissors. 

1. Give each pupil a blunt scissor and several star or bell shapes 
to cut. 

2. Use the opposite*^ hand for cutting. 
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Rules for Observation 
!• Observers should be as inconspicuous as possible. 

2. They should sit rather than stand. 

3. They should not talk among themselves or to the . children. 

. They should not laugh or make comments during the observation. 

4» If a child 1:alks to ari observer, direct .ier/liis attention back to 
the other activities' in the room, but be pleasant. 

5. Observations should be recorded promptly and accurately as they are seei 

"6. Events should be recorded exactly as they ars seen ; do not allow 
personal feelings to influence your re..oii|ing. 

7. ^ Describe fully the beha^/ior you a:v^ cbservmg. 

^8. Discuss your observation .iti. ti'.- class ani your toacr.er. Do not * 
. carry tales or pass on infcrmaticn about the chJLldren you come to 
know. — Why? 

Name of Observer ^ " Dsto 

Age of child observed . Sex 



Situation 



t 
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S. M. 12 , SOCIOGRAMS 
What is a sociogram ? 

A sociogram is a chart of the ^^t'^rrelationships within a group. 
Purpose: 

To discover group structure (sub-group organization, friendship pattisms 
etc.) and the relation of any one person to the group as a whole* 

Value to the teacher ; . . v 

The sociogram may help the teacher to understand ^group behavior more > 
completely.. Information gleaned from "^he sociogram can assist the 
teacher in making decisions regarding group management and ' curriculxam 
development. ^ . 

Steps for developing a sociogram : 

1. From each group member collect an answer to questions such as the 
following: 

Vftio are your three best friends in the group? 

What three people in this gro^p do you mosts^lidraire? 

With what three people in this group would you moA ^ 
like to sit with in class' (or work* on a committee, 
or go to lunch, or go home with you, etc.)? 

Optional: 

Are there people who you don't like or wi^fewhom you would 
rather "'not work? ^ 

2. Study the slips of paper to see what names have been mentioned, 
most . 

3» Chart the sociogram placing toward the center those whose names 
have been mentioned most often and trying to place close together 
those who have tended to choose one another. 

4. Study and interpret the results. 

Carrying out the original agr eement : . ' 

1. The most immediate thing to do with the data is to carry out 
the agreement made with the pupils when the test was given. 

2. The following simple rules have grown out of. experience in using 
childroi's choices and will serve to give each individual the 
maximum satisfaction compatible with similar treatment for 
everybody else. • ' 
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Sm M. 12 Soclogx'ams (cont.) 



3. The object is to provide for each otiodent the best possible 
placement from his point of view. 

4* Optimal placement can be given in the folloidng manner: 

a. Give any pupil >dio is unchod^n his first choice. 
Example: David chooses Patty 1st, Leo 2nd| and 
Willard 3rd. No one chooses him. David is placed 
with Patty. 

b. Give any pupil who is usually chosen the highest' 
reciprocated choice from his point of view: his first 
choice if this is reciprocated? his 2nd choice if this 
is reciprocated and his Ist is notj his 3ni if this 

is reciprocated and his Ist and 2nd choices .are not. 

c. Give any pupil who is chosen but chooses none who 
have chosen him his first ch6ice. 

* d. If rejections hav? been secured, check to be sure 
no pupil is gtxmped with those who most reject him. 



Check the placement 
pupil has at least one^ 




ement to be sure eveiy 
his choices fdlfilled. 



'RAM 



An illustration of graphic presentation of choice patterns. 




One-way choice 

— / 

Mutual choice 



1, 2, 3 = respective degree 
of choice 
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' . APPLICATION FOR IHPLOYMMT 

Name ^ ^ t 



Address 



Ag e Years of Schooling Completed^ 

Schools Attended 



Briefly describe your experience as a child care worker 



For vrfiich of the child care worker jobs are you applying 

Briefly explain why you are interested in this job 

1 



What qualifications do you have which make you suited to this' job 

Briefly describe other work experience ^' 
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Resource Folder; Tips to the Teacher of the Day, I> 

The teacher of the day has .mreral very important responsibilities. You 
will be the first person to meet and greet the child and parent • You can 
help the young child feel comforfcable and safe in the new preschool setting. 

Read the case study marked "Good Morning, Janet" and answer the following 
questions: 

1. How do 3{pu think Janet' might be feeling as ^he comes into the preschoel? 

■'9 

Think about — How 'do you feel when you are in an unfamiliar place? 

How do you " feel when you are with people you do not know? 

2. What did Marie do vAiich might make Janet feel welcome and safe? 



3. Read the script titled: "One Morning at PrescflSal".^ Complete the 
following activities: ' " J^, . 

Think about — What did Michael do and say to help John feel more 

comfortable and safe in the preschool? . 
Why- did MichaeD. suggest that John's mother stay in . 
the room? - 



Listed below are some phrases which describe ways of working with 
children which should help them to feel safe and comfortable . .Mark with 
an X those that the students in the two situations you read used. 

talk ^ in a calm, kind and friendly voice' 

^ talk directly to the child 

use the child's name when talking to her/him 

answer the child's questions truthfully 

get down to the child's physical level (bend, squat or sit down) 
^ use touch to show interest and liking for the child 



Turn in this page to your teacher along with your planning form . 
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• S: M. 14 (cont.) 

- -^'Good Moryiing, Janet" 

Janet and her father are the first to arrive for the preschool at 
Lincoln Jr. High School. Fo\ir-year old Janet walks into the room ahead 
of her father and looks around. Marie, who is Teacher of the Day, says, 
"Hello, I'm Marie. Can I help you?" Janet's father says, "Yes, I'm 
James Block, and this is my daughter, Janet. She is coming to preschool." 

Marie says, "That is fine." Bending down and touching Janet's 
shoulder, she says, "I'm happy you can be with us, Janet." Turning to 
Mr. Block, Marie says, "If you would like to wait "^n the building for 
Janet,, there is a room down the hall." Mr. Block replies, "I had planned 
to do some errands. Can I pick her up later?" Marie, "Yes, the children 
will be ready to leave at IX: 30." 

Mr. Block leaves and Marie, turning to Janet, says "Janet, we have 
a special place for your coat. - Let's put it there," Taking Janet's 
hand, Marie walks with her over to the coat rack. Janet- says, "Where did 
my Daddy go?" Marie smiles and says, "He left for a little while, but he 
will come to pick you up later." Marie helps Janet put the coat on the 
hanger and then says, "Lets put your name tag on." They walk over to the 
table where another memb-^r of the teaching group »is waiting, Marie says, 
"Paul, this is Jane1|| ' i ? you have a name tag for Janet?" Paul says, "I 
am sure that I do." Paul picks up Janet's name tag from among several 
on the table, and says, "Here it is Janet." Janet, holding her hand out, 
says, "Let me see." She looks at the yellov/ tag with red letters and 
'hands it back to Paul. Paul says, "Turn around and I'll put it on you." 



EKLC 
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GLORIA: 
MICHAEL: 

MRS. BLOOM: 
MICHAEL: 
MRS. BLOOM; 

MICHAEL: 



MICHAEL: 



One Moniing at Preschool ^ 

CHARACTERS: JOHN - Age 3j- 

lyjRS. BLOOti - John's Mother . 
inCHAEL - ^ Teacher of the Day 
GLORIA . - Assistant Teacher 

SETTING: Preschool at the Junior High School 

(standing with Michael at the entrance to .tbe, preschool room) 
I'm scared. I hope everything goes all right this morning. 

Me, too. Here -comes someone. 

(Mrs. Bloom and J'ohn walk down the hall and stop at the 
door to the preschool.) 

Is this the preschool room? 



Yes, it "is. 



/ 



MRS. BLOOM: All rig! 



This is Johnj and here is' {bhe Registration Form. (She hands 
sheet of papfer to Michael*) 

Please come in. I*m Michael and this is Gloria, Wcmld you 
like to wait a moment, \diile I take John!s coat and get his 
name tag?/ ' 

iRh/. 



John, you go with Michael. 



(Instestd, John clings to his mother's hand, appearing 

unwilling to go with Michael and leave her.) 

/ 

(Bencjing down so that he is at the same level as John, says) . 
your mother can sit right here and watch while you play 
with some of the toys. 



MRS. BLOOM: Tl>kt*s a good idea, John. 1*11 sit over there and watch. 

(John, taking Michael^s outstretched hand, walks with 
'Michael over to the coat rack and, together, they take off 
/his coat and hang it up.) 



GLORIA: 



MRS. BLOOM; 



/: 



Mrs. Bloom, you can sit here and observe the children if 
you wish. Later, if you want to leave the room, there is 
a room down the hall where you can wait. 

Thank you. 1*11 stay a few minutes. 

( Michael walks with Johri over to one of the low tables on 
which are arranged a puzzle and several other toys. Michael 

glances around and X>ack towards his mother and, then, 
becomes' interested in a wooden train.) 
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Tips to the Teacher of the^ay. II . 

As Teacher of the Day you vdU help copniinate the other activities which" 
are part of the schediile for the day. As you iJroiic with the other members 
of the group, the following reminder list can guide your planning: 
(Check with an X) 

N ame tags are made and ready for the children. 

^A waiting area for parents is available. 

A place for children to hang wraps has. been arranged. 

E ach group member has completed planning for her/his duty. 

^Planning forms have been collected and reviewed. 

Activities Students Responsible 

Story Time • 

Creative Activity . 

Snack Time .-^ . 

• Rest Activity 

Games and Music 

Rest Time 

, Supplies for all activities are available. 



,::.^>^^3:v^"X^ Tips for the LStoryteller , !• ,^ \ 

VioBt yoi^ enjoy listening to stories and viewing the pictures in 

iDOoks* Children also like to look at books , themselves. StorytelJUJV? 
reading can help young children to develop in several viays. V ^ 

Listed belq|r are sentences that describe abilities a child can be jhelped to 
develop through reading and storytelling. ^ 

Read each sentence in (folumn One carefully. In Column Two, explain how 
reading and storytelling can help a child gain this ability. 



COLUMN ONE 


COLUMN TWO 


A child learns to give her/his ^ 
attention by listening. 




A child needs to learn to 
speak correctly 




A child needs to learn new words. 


.V 


A child needs to learn about 
new things in the world. 





Hi 
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Gruides for Readitag or Telling Stories to Children 

B. Seat yourself and the child or children in a comfortable position. 
Consider the children and their comfort and then adjust your own 
position. 

As you are reading the story, hold it in such a way that the children 
may see the pictiires. The pictures wiH -attract the children, and 
they will give greater attention. Read aloud iif your natural ^ice, 
loudly enough so that all the children can hear. Use a few gestures f 
if necessaiy, and you may dramsCtize certain worfts. 

Read slowly, so the children can follow your reading easily. 

Allow the children to ask qt^estibns or make comments about the 
story as you are reading it. 

Remember I 

The main ob.jective of the reader should be to have the children 
leamto like stories. 
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Tips for the Storyteller, 11. 

As the storyteller or' reader, you need to choose a story and be able to 
read or tell it in a way children will enjoy. To help you with this task, 
complete the following activities. 

A. Look through a number of books to find a story which you think is 
suitable for children age 2g- - 5* Select' one and rate this story 
by placing a check mark in. the appropriate column across from the 
Guides for Selecting Stories: 



GUIDES FOR SELECTING STORIES 


YES 


NO " 


?? 


. Story character is interesting to child 








Story tells about everyday experiences 
child can* xmderstand 








Story tells about new experience which 
broadens their ideas ' 

• ■ . ■ 








Pictures are large, coloijful and clear 






. -m^ 


Story is about people with whom 
children are familiar 








Story is too long to hold child's 
interest 








Story has one main idea and 1 - 2 -lesser 
ideas 








Story has only a fow nev; words 
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Tips for the Creative Activity Leader of the Day 

The task of the CreativaActiJrt.ty Leader is to promote creativity among 
the young children. 

^-Some id^as to remember aftbtct creativity are: 

1. Creative m^jans the production of something new,v unique f 
and original. 

2. Being creative means being adventurous, break±ng out of 
tho mold, and away from the usual. 

3. Curiosity, imagination, discovery, innovatiorv and invention 
are parts of being creative. 

4. Being creative can mean an acceptable outlet for one's 
^ emotions. 

-,/' 

A. In your own words, write down in the space below iidiat **creative" 
means to you: 

*>. 

k 



B. Give two examples of ways in which people who work with yo\ing children 
can holp or hinder creativity: • 

Help creativity Hinder creativity 
1. ^ ^ ^. \ 



2. 2. 



14 
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S. M. 16 (cont.) 
Part II 

To be creative, materials need to be available* Some of the possible ^ 
materials young childi^en can use are: 

Clay, dough, paste, finger paints, flowers, materials of different 
•textures, construction paper, smooth rocks, sand, colors, dry 
cereal, soap bars. 

■ ^ 

Some of the tools yo\xng children can use are: 

brushes, blunt scissors, erasers, chalk boards, plastic ya^es, 
pencils, magic markers, crayons 

A. From the "materials avail able in the classroom or your homO', create 

something interesting for the room that young children will enjoy. Be 

as "creative" as you can. Some ideap might be a picture or collate. 

from different texturesj or an arrangement of colored constructidn paper. 

Some suggestions for .aiding chilqypen to be preative: 

1. Do not overv/helm children with -too^ many choices of materials • 
or tool^ to use. ^Select one or two related items. The children 
can be creative with those tools and materials selected. ^ ^ 

2. Give children only a brief explanation about use of the materials. 
Only emphasize one point which can h^lp them be successful. 

3. A teacher or leader can show how to use a material, but in the 
way a child might use it. 

4» Encourage the children to make their own arrangements. The 
]^ " leader's job is to provide the materials and then admire the 

end product . * — ^ , 

5» Be ready to help the child, but wait for the child to ask. * v 

6. Do not insist that the child make "real" things. Praise, if 

possible, whatever expression the child* happens to make. Praise 
wil^ help the -child to do "even more." 

7» Even 'though creativeness is good, there are limits to freedom 
of expression. Some limits incluc^je: 

a. Ho damage to another child's activity. 
* b. iJo hurting of other children. 

c. No damage to the room, i.e. painting on walls, etc. 



S. M. 16 (diont.) 
Part in 



Read each of the situations and answpr the questions: 

♦ 

Situation 1: 

Jeannie is a pretty little foux^year old yiio is brouglt to your 
preschool each morning by orfe of her grandmothers. Many of the 
activities are new to her. You are tryijig to get the children 
started woricLng vdth clay, but she doesn't want to get her hands 
into the "sticky stuff." When she says, 'TTou show me,", you should — 

- Put a bit of clay in her hands to have her see how nice it feels. 

- Tell her, "Do whatever you like with tt". 

- Have her ytslt until you help the other children get started. 

- Tell' her that she will like woiicing with clay. 

- Start working the clay for her as she asks. 

What would you do? ' »?. 



Why is your choice a good one? 



Situation 2: 

You are assisting the teacher of a group of fouj>-year old children 
who are seated at a large table, working with crayons. After 
seeing that each child has paper and crayons, you move quietly 
around the group interacting with each chUd. You make such 
^. remarks as — 

. - "You have the sky here, don't you?" 

- "Tell rae about your picture." 

- "That looks like a Cat." 

^ "Don't you want to use your red crayon?" 

- . "Do you like blue?" 

What remarks would you make? 
Why would those remarks be good? 
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S. M.._l6 (corit,) M 
Part IV 

Plan a creative activitjr for your day as leader. It should occupy 15 
minutes of the morning and utilize the suggestions given previously. 

Check vdth your teacher about the activity and ^where to get supplies, 
materials, tools, etc. Children can all do the same type of thing or there 
may be several choice (not more than three)* 
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Recipes 

Try making and using these recipes with small groups of boys and girls. 
Plan to let the children d,o some of the mixing and measuring of cold water 
mixtures* ' It will be fun for them, Sfid they will learn many new words as 
you talk. 



Soap Flakes Fingerpaint 

1^ cups of dry laundry starch 
1 quart of boiling water 
1^ cups soap flakes 
food coloring or tempera 

Mix starch with enough cold water to 
make a paste. Add boiling water. 
Stir until clear. CoolfeStir in soap 
flakes. Keep in a cool place in baby 
food jars or syrup cans with plastic 
tops. 



Cornstarch Fingerpaint 

3 parts water 

1 part cornstarch 

food coloring or tempera i^l^ 

Bring water to boil. Stir in ccim- 
st^arch.. Add coloring. Keep in a 
cool place. • 



Playdbxigh 



o' for fingerpainting: 



Concentrated liquid starch (nontoxic). 
Let children sprinkle with powdered 
tempera' paint or mix with liq^ai# 
tempera. 

Wheat paste (wall paper paste, avail- 
able at hardware stores, nontoxic). 
Mix wheat paste into cold water. . 
Add coloring. 

Fastis 

1 1/3 cup flour 

1 cup wSiter 

i tsp* oil of cloves 

Blend ingredients in kettle. Cook. 
15 minutes. Store in small jars. 



2 cups flour 
2 cups of salt 
enough water to mix 
food coloring or tempera 

Adding 2 T of salad oil will make 
a smooth mix, but do not add if 
you want the objects to dry. 



Sponge Douph ^ 

6 cups flour 
1 cup salad oil 
enough water to make a 
soft, spongy mix. 

Good for yotmger children. Keep 
in refrigerator in a plastic 
bag." Food coloring maybe added. 



Baker ^s Clay 

2 cups flour 
1 cup salt 

Enough water to make a 
dough-like mixture 

Use with bottle caps, forks, 
toothpicks, etc., to make designs. 
Flat objects can be baked .at 300° 
for 1 hour. A paper clip pressed 
into the back of each. object before 
baking will serve' as a hanger. 
Designs msy be painted after baking. 
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Ofelding Children in Toileting and Handwashing 

Part 1 . 

Learning to use the toilet is an important part of developing feelings of 
capability- The child care person who is responsible for helping the chil- 
dren with toileting can encourage good bathroom habits. 

The young child who comes to preschool is probably able to take care of 
their own toileting at home. However, the bathroom facilities in your 
school will be unfamiliar to the children. 

Think through the following questions: 

• Does the %±me for toileting come when the halls and bathroom - 

will be empty? 

^ Can th^ children reach the sink and toilet stool? Are there 

""""""^"^ step stools or boxes on which children can stand? 

Can the children manage to unfasten and fasten their own 
clothing? How can you help? 

Gk)od bathroom habits can be encouraged at. the preschool. Help the children 
to learn the followihg routines: 

V 1. Flush the toilet after use. 

.2. Wash their hands with soap and water. 

3. Dry their hands with paper towel.- 

4. place paper towels in wastebasket after use. 



Part II. 

Toileting accidents may happen when children, are in unfamiliar situations 
and with people they do not know very well. Read this story and think - 
about what could be done: 

Four-year old* Susan was busy playing with Sally and Peter. 
They were playing train. Susan was enjoying making engine noises 
as she pretended to drive the train. She waited until the last moment 
before starting for the bathroom. It was too late. Her slacks 
were wet. Jane, the preschool helper, observed Susan's accident. 
What could she do? 
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S* M* 17 (contO 

List all the actions which Jane might take^ 

1. 
2. 



4. 
5. 



This is what Jane did: 

Jane didn't pay any particiilar attention to Susan. The 
' other children didn't seem to notice. Soon ±hey moved on to 
another activity. Jane went to Susan and said, "Would you like to 
change to these dry pants ?I'll bet you didn't know that you had 
another pair of pants at school. Let's go put them on in the 
bathroom. We can put the wet ones in this bag for you to take 
home , " * 

How would Susan feel in this situation? . % 



Woiald you have acted in the same way as Jane? 
Why? 

r 

Why not? 
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Notes to the Games and Music Leader 

Your task as games, and music leader is to plan games or iriiisical activities 
for the children at the preschool. Music and games are a source of 
spreading cheerfulness and of releasing tensions and frustrations. One^ 
of the goals of a preschool is to help children learn to be part of a 
group and both games and music can be group activities. ^ 

> 

Music 

The most important tiling for a leader to do about music is to encourage it. 
To help children enjoy and learn about music, the leader needs to be as 
relaxed and comfortable as he/she is about other aspects of learning. 
Music can give children a real sense of belonging as he/she sings and 
plays vdth others. * 

With preschool children, music is primariJLy used for communicating feeling. 
It can serve to bring children to an exciting new activity, or qiiieting 
them down for rest. It is a successful tool for preventing discipline 
problems. Music comes from a wide\varieiy of experiences. 

Musical games of the preschool are only simple beginnings of games. 
Songs often come from action, such a pounding, sawing, tapping, or the 
ticking of a clock. 
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5. M. 18 (cont.) ' ^ 

Moving vath Music 

With preschool children, attention should be given to moving as the music 
suggests — not the learning of specific dance steps of movements, 

' The leader should: 

1. Move from one^ movement to another^ pacing the interest of the 
children, , 

2. tse a minimum of spoken expression. \ • . 

3. Have appreciation for what the children do, ^ " 

Some ideas for musical activities: ...... 

Encourage spontaneousj'^piv^^ing .all through the day. As children march to 
the mjisic suggest- that^ they ^tan^) loudly when the music is loud, tiptoe 
quietly when the music * is, s<5i^. Chilc^ren enjoy the physical activity of 
the game, which can be -aspd* ^^tt^th^ 'wjioie group, or with individuals with 
special needs. This |)repares ttie ^hild for- listening to music. 

* Let the children put their cheeks Against /a drum t® feel the vibrations or 
watch ^the piano 3trii}gs vibrate.^^ . 

.vAsk children „to placie'their hands on your throaV While humming. What 

* do they feelf^' ' * ^ " \ ' '■ v 

Direct chil<|ren^ s^attenti^o^to the pitch of ^(jiinds by having them lisl^en ^ 
to a note struclr'bn the piano, then a note struckvabove or below the first. 

Have a parade'.^ h^f ^he class, watch and clap to the. music and the other 

half cjtose theirj^eyes and listen -Ep ;t,he '^parade* What^sounds do they hear? 
'"Revet'se roles and repeat. " , , v ^ 

1". . - .V- • " . \N 

Let thej^hildren d^aw pictures" to suggest the ^soiyids they hear in a song. 

Make siir^^le iflythiff- inst^ruments. Use during music or s%bi^ time to make 
'sdiMld effects. When they think ^^hey >he4j? some onp who' is angry, beat the ^ 
^drum ~- excited, .Shake the Jafells, ,esbc* 5^ . v.^ 

■ .. ' - > V' , 'T^ ^. ^' . ; 

* • ^ ^ V ; ' Teaching a Song • ' < . 
; • ^ ^ ,. ^"^^^ 

l.^^Keep scing /sh'^rfc Sftid, simple^f with simple actions. 
> ijv^f %ach when children "are eager fc^r new activities. 

v^^if^^Make up an' "^introduction'', for sqing- — not ,.'*"Le-b«s learn a new song". 
*'^%Jr)f^^ ^t 'an appealinl^song. *^ "5^ *« , * 
'5.V^'^^ song Ird'^ot^her activities!)*** /• , ' 

6. * iVlr^ the melody and words before teaching. 



I S. M. 18 (cont.) 
/ Teaching a Song (cont.) . 

6. A child may not sing or openly participate but may still enjoy the 
music period. 

7. . Sing the song over and over again. 

[See song suggestions at the end of this S. M.] 



Games 

Children under four years of age are not likely to enjoy group games 
since they are not yet interested in or ready for the rules and amount 
of group organization which games involve. After this age, they begin to 
enjoy simple games and are usually ready to take part in this kind of play. 

What games are suitable for young children? ^ ' 

1. Games with few rules and no complicated ones. 

2. Games which do not reqtiire a specific number of playel^, nor a 
large number of players. . 

3. Games which give each child an opportunity to participate without 
having to wait more than a few minutes for a turn. 

4. Games which do not involve choosing sides as teams, /since team 
play means little to children. \ ' • 

How to teach a new game to young children. 

It is usually better to start right in and explain what to do as you are 
- playing the game. You cannot expect little children to sit still and 
listen while^you explain the rules ahead of time. You might start out, 
for example, by saying to two or three children, "We could take hold of \^ 
hands and make a circle and I could show you how to play Looby-Loo.^' x> 
(Others will no doubt join in as they see the game starting.) As soon as 
several of the children are in a circle, start going arcund as you siiig 
or say, "Here we go Looby-Loo, etc." Then stop the circle and you sing 
or say. "I put my hand way in, I put my hand wayout," etc. 

Quite often, a child who already knows the game can do a better job 
of teaching to ot.her children than an adult can. 

Suggestions for helping children in nlaving games. 

Very young children will usually need some direction and help from 
someone, but do not stand on the side lines and just shout directions. 
Play the game right along with them; Sometimes, of course, you may be 
at the piano playing the music and may, need, to give a few directions 
or suggestions. 

■ It is wise to avoid playing any one game for. too long a time. 
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Suggestions for helping children in p3^aylng games, (cont>) 

although little children may enjojr repeating the same game two or three 
tlines. If the children seem to be 'getting too excited or restless, 
suggest another game. , It is usually a good idea to alternate active games 
with the more quiet, sitting down games. Do not expect young children 
to play game after game; three or fdur games are usually enough at aniy 
one time. After that", the children are apt to become over-excited or tire. 

If you have a fairly large group of children, you can avoid making them 
wait for turns by suggesting, for example, that tfhere can be two or three 
youngsters going "Round and Round the Village" at 'the same time. Another 
good idea is to have two smaller circles instead of one big one, both 
playing at the same time. 

It is very important not to be distxirbed if some children seem to disregard 
the "rules" or if some do . not parrficipate fully. Do not insist on each 
child's doing exactly right. Perhaps one chUd will want to be the Farmer 
in the Dell, but he/she does not want to choose a .husband/wife! Let the 
reluctant farmer stay in the game and quietly ask another child to be a 
farmer, tpo. Or, perhaps the . child will want to play "Did you Ever See 
a Lassie?" but he/she is content to be in the circle and does not want 
to "go this way and that way*'. Sometimes the children will suggest a 
different way of playing an old game or invent a new one. Let them 
experiment and have fun! 

' [Game suggestions follow] 
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Imitative Game 



Did You Ever Soe a Lassie 

Children join hands In circle with one child in middle. All move 
around and aroiind on first two lines of verse. For the last two lines, 
children drop hands and imitate child in middle who thinks of some way 
of moving, shaking head , etc. 

"Did you ever see a lassie (or laddie), a lassie, a lassie. 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that? ^ 
Do this way and that way, do this way and that way, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that?" . 

Guessing Games 

Guess Who "It" is blind-folded. Leader points to another child who 
goes and shakes hands with "It." "It'! tries to identity child by feeliSlg 
her/his head and clothing. The second child may then become "It." 

What * s ^Gone Put group of several objects (e.g., spoon, pencil, cup, .key) 
in center of circle. "It" looks at the objects and then hides her/his 
eyes whilo another child hides one of the articles behind her/his back. 
"It" tries to guess what is missing. Can also be played by using papers 
of different colors, if children knovj colors well. 

Who ^ s Kno eking a t . 14y Do or One child sits in the center of circle and 
"hides her/his eyes. "Leader points to a child who knocks on the back of 
the chair. Child in chair says, "Who's knocking at my door?" Second 
child answers, •'It is I'^' or "I'm knocking at your door." Child in chair 
tries to guess who it is. (Children are surprisingly good at this!). 

What is it One child covers her/lu-S eyes . Different children take 
turns in pretending to be a "horse galloping, trotting, walking, running^ 
or ah elephant walking or any animal making 'a noise in its motions. Child 
must guess which animal the class is acting as. 

Identifying Objects The leader has a variety of objects, such as a 
ball, a pencil, a toy boat and a^ toy automobile. He/she puts from > 
three to six objects in a cloth bag at the same time. Individuals are asked 
to come up to identify the objects by feeling the bag. 

^ Choosing Game 

Round and Round the Village Childrea stand in circle, hands joined. 
One (or more) wa3Jc around circle as group sings or chants: 

"Go round and round the village • ^ 

Go round and round the village ) 
Go round and round the village 
As we have done before." 
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S. M. 18 (cont.) ^ . 

ChoosinR Game (cont.) \^ * 

Then, at next verse, children raise arms and "It" goes in and out under 
their arms. 

"Go in and out the window 
Go in and out the window 

Go in and out the window ff 
As we hav9 done before." 

On last verse, "It" chooses another child to become "It" by standing 
in front of her/him, 

" Now' stand before your partner 
Now stand before your partner 
Now stand before your partner 
As we have done before." 



Hide and Seek Games 

Cat and Kittens One child is selected to be motfier cat; three or^ 
four others are chosen to be kittens "tod they hide. As soon as they 
are hidden, they "meow" to the mother cat where they are. 

Huckle , Bu ckle, Bean Stalk Several children leave the room (or all 
play and lade their eyes) while leader hides an object in plain sight. 
At a signal, the children return (or open their eyes) and start hunting 
•for the object. As soon as a child sees it, he/she calls out "Huckle, 
Buckle, Bean Stalk" and sits right down without telling where the object 
is. Game continues until last child has seen object or until reasonable 
time has passed. Last child may be "It" for another game., (The younger 
children may not be able to keep from telling where t^e object is!) 

Games of Ski ll 

- Basketball Children stand in a circle and take turns trying to 
throiv a ball into a basket placed in the center of a circle. 

To3s Ball Children stand in.4p.rcle. Leader calls name of child arid 
immediately throws ball into air. Child hurries and tries to catch 
b^ll before it hits floor or on first bounce.*" 

Duck Waddle Relay The children stand in two lines. The first one on 
each side holds ankles vdth ftands and walks to a goal and back. • 
The next one starts as soon as the first returns, until they have all been 
up to the goal. (Do not emphasize the racing. ^.aspect for young children.) 
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S. M. 18 (cont.) 



Games of Skill (cont,) 

RiRht and WronK Leader makes such statements as "Fish run, dogs bark, 
cows meow/' If statement is right, children -wave their hands} if wrong, 
thiy clap their hands once. Ms^be simplied by having children wave their 
hands, if correct; keep hands stiff if wrong. With older children, thoae 
who make a mistake may drop out of the game until only one remains. 

Do as I saYt Not as I Do Leader tells group to do what he/|he says, but 
to listen carefully because sometimes he/she will try to fool them by 
doing something different. The leader gives such directions as, ••Rit your 
hands. on your heaci**, (he/she does so). "Bend over** (he/she does so). *^%it 
your hands on your toes'* (but instead, he/she puts her/his hands on her/his 
back) etc. With older children, those who make a mistake may drop out of 
the game until only one remains. 

Miscellaneous Games 

Five little Chickadees As each verse is sung the "chickadees" Who have 
been chosen to sit in a door, fly from the line in turjif fly around the 
room once and go back to sit with the rest of the children. 

•Tive little chickadees sitting in the door; ' . 
One flew away and then there were four. 
Four little chickadees sitting in a tree; 
One flew away and then there were three. 
Three little chickadees looking at you; 
One ^flew away and then there were two. 
Two little chickadees sitting in the sun; 
One flew away and-then there was "one. 
One little chickadee left all alone; 
Heflewaway and then there was none." 



M. 18 (cont.) 



Some Sonf^g and Finder Plays for Preschoolers 



Train is a«»comlng 

Tfaln is a-coming, oh yeg.- 

Train is a-coming, oh yes. 

TfBdJt^ ls a-coming, train is a-coming# 

Train is a-coming, oh yes* 

Better get your ticket, oh yes. 
etc. 

Johnny is the engineer, oh yes. 
etc. 

Mary Wore her Red Dress 
[To the tune of Mary Had a Little 
Lamb] 

Mary wore her red dress, her red 

dress, her red dress 
Mairy wore her red dress — 
All day long. 



Danny wore his blue shirt. . 
Johnny was a tall boy . . • • 

What Shall We Do 




Clap Hands 

Clap, clap, clap ^oar hands 
Clap your hands together. 
Clap, clap, clap your hands 
Clap your hands together. 

Pok<S^ poke, poke ytnir nose 
etc. 

Pull, pull, pull your ears, 
etc. 

Nod, nod, nod your head, 
etc. 

Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle your 
fingers. 

etc. 



What shall we ::o when we all go out, 

go, ou-:., ,all go o^t. 
What shall we do when we all go out, 
to play? 

We shall swing on the swings when we 

flii go out, all go out, all go out« 

We shall swing on the swings when we 
flil go out to play. 

We shall slide down the slide, .etc. 

We shall play in the sand. . . etc. 



Can^You . 

Can you hop like a rabbit? 
Can you jump like a frog? 
Can you waddle like a duck? 
Can you run like a dog? 
Can you fly like a bird? 
Can you swim like a fish? 
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Finger play; ^ 

Operit ^^hut Them " Here's a Bunny . v 

Open, shut them. Here's a bunny with ears sq 

Open^ shut them. funny (bend two fingers) 

Give a little clap. ' And here is a hole in the 

Open, shut them. . ground (other arm Akimbo) 

Open, shut them. When a noi&e he hears • 

Lay them in your lap. Up pop his 6ars (two fingers 

• pop straight up) t 

Creep them, creep them.. And he Viojis in a hole in 

Creep them, creep thdm. . the gro\ind. (jump into 

Way up to your chin. . arm hole) 

Open wiae your little mouth, ^ ^ ' ' ' 

But< do not let them in. 



^ Traffic Light 

Stop says the red light (hold palm 
of hand out) 

Go says the green (point finger 
out) 

5 . Wait says the yellow light, flash- 



ERLC 



ing in between (oper\' and close 
hand) 

Watch all the cars and see them 
• obey (form glasses with . 
finger and thumb) 

Red, green and yellow, light ^ 

Showing them the way. 
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* Not 03 to the Snack: Time Leader 

••Timo iVr a Snack" 
Lil&ten in on a convorsation • • • 



/ 



This is Sally. I am three years old now. I like to talk on the telephone. 
I'm phoning. to tell you how I like to eat. 

I like pretty colored foods. ^ 

I Dike foods I can hold — rolled lettuce, pieces of carrot and slices, 
of kpple( peeled, please), 

I like my meat cut up in lit>/.e pieces. 

I d9 not like things that bite my tongue. (My taste is keener than yours.) 
'It is fun to eat foods that go "cmnch". 
I like food when — not real hot or' real' cold. 

*I like a little bit on my plate at one time. Then I can ask for more. 
I like t^ feed n^y^elf. Vfhen I get tired, it is nice if somebody helps me. 
I -do not like vegetable with strings in them. 

I do not like gummy things. They stick in my mouth. Sometimes nfiashed 
potatoes- do. ^ ^ 

A whole glass of miUc almost fUl-s my tumnqr. Then there is not much 
room left. I would rather leave the milk until last. 

I like my own plate. I. can push my spoon against the^high sides. This 
way, I do not spill so much. 

I can eat best with my own .^ppon. I like the sjiort handle. Yours is too' 
big ciQd deep. 'f, %i 
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S. M. 19 (cont.) 1^ , - 

Note^to Snack Time Leader (corrb.) 

I like my own fork, too. It fits my mouth and is not sharp. 

I like to push my feet flat on the floor or on the step of my high chair 

I like to pour my milk myself. Let me use a little pitcher. It has a 
vdde mouth. 

I like to drink f^om my owi cup. I can put my whole hand through the 
handle . 

Sometimes, a* little, small-topped glass maices it easier not -to spill. 

I can pick up those little, rotind, green peas with my fingel^. They 
run away from my spoon. They are good tdien you mash, them . 



« 
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Making Snack Time Rin.- Part II 

What can we expect of preschoolers in regard to eating habits? Most can 
feed themselves. Some will need more help than others. Whether children 
are eating a snack or a meal, they should enjoy it. Pleasantness makes for 
good digestion, iinpleasantness may hinder it. Wien you sit with childroi 
during snack time, try to accept their awkward efforts. Children should 
feel comfortable and feel good about their eating efforts. Try to consider 
the child's eating habits from her/his point of view. 

Ehcourage children to try new foods. A friendly manner will help the child 
feel at ease about trying the new food. Making the child curious about the 
food is a good way to encourage her/him to eat it. 



Here is a problem at snack time^n a preschool. Read the problem and follow 
t le directions. 

Ordinarily Jili eats well, but today she seemed to have no appetite. 
During the morning she quarreled over the use of the trlbycle and became 
upset. At snack time she did not want tx> eat. What should Billy, the- 
preschool helper, do? Four choices ar^ given below. Read each and circle 
the letter of the one you feel is bestir Give reasons for your choice. 

A. Said to Jill, ••Isn't this a pretty colored juice? Let's see 
^ how it tastes." 

B. Left her alone and did not encourage her to eat. 

C. Left her alone and encouraged her to come back later for some 
snack when she was ready. 

D. Scolded her and said, "You must eat. You have to stay here and eat. 



REASONS FOR CHOICES 
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As a part of the preschool, you will plan, prepare and serve snacks to the 
children. Now that you have read the conversation with Sally. Make 
a list of beverages (>diich ndght be servedj and a list of other snack 
foods (vrtiich might be served). 



Beverages , Other Foods 



See if yo&t foods and beverages list agrees with Sally's comments. If 
they do, select one, item from each group and ^check with the. Teacher of 
the Day to see if your choice is reasonable. 

What utensils will the children need to. eat their snack? Are there 
utensils available? Are these utensils "child size?" 
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N otes to the Rest Time Leader ; ;^ 

PreparatJ-on for rest or sleep means 
relaxing the body and the mind. If 
children are well and not overstimulated, 
they will refax easily. Sleep and rest are 
necessary for continuous growth and good 
health in young children. The attitude 
of the t'eacher or child care helper 
toward the resf^eriod will influence the 
way the children react to it . Conditions 
should be made favorable for nautime. If 
the room is prepared for naptime, the ^ 
children will probably react' more favo»«- 
ably to the rest period. ' 

Some things to do to prepare the room and children for the rest period 
might include: 

1. Put away all toys or games so children are not distracted. 

2. Precede the rest period with a quiet activity to relax the children. 

3. Be sure the mats or rugs 'are ready. 

a. Check to see that there are enough mats so that each child has 
one. 

4. Set the atmosphere for rest by 

a. lowering the lights 

b. playing soft music, if available 

c. softly reading a story 

5. Speak in a softer, lower tone, so that children know the activity has 
changed. 

6. Qicourage all children to rest and to not distiirb others. 
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S. M. 21 

Observation: Motor Development 

s 

Observer^ ^ pate_ 

Situation H 



1. Choose two children who are of different ages. Note how each child 
does the activities listed below: 

Rate each as: l) easily, 2) fair, 3) with difficulty, or 4) with help 

CbniH 1 Activity Child 2 

• [ Walking ■ - 

_* Running 

Skipping 

Up Steps 

. Down Steps r 

/ . .- Climbing 

Blocks , 



Other Activity (list) 



2. What tc5^ and equipment in the environment encouraged these 'children 
to be active? 



3. Give examples of the way you saw children using: 
a) large muscle s ^ 



b) small muscles [ . 
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^Choose a specific play area and mate idal, i.e.. Blocks, doll comer — 
observe the children, for 10-20 minutes. 

As they begin to play, list: v 

Child's name No. minutes What did the child do? What did he/she 
at play say? 



The longest and shortest interest spans (in approximate niimber of minutes) 
of the children that used the play material. 

The variety of ways in which the children used the play materials. 

The conversation of the children while playing with the piece of eqiiipmenti 
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S. M. 21 (cont.) 



Observation - Free Play Period or Active Play Period 
Observer 's Name Date 



Child Obsei^d 



Time 



til 



Watch one child for five minutes: a. Describe his movements and actions 

as they occur in one minute segments. 
. 0 ' . b. Watch another child for five minutes, etc. 



Time 

Minute #1 



-\ #2 



Child 1 



Child 2 




How maily minutes was the child inactive? 



How many minutes did the chilc^stay in one spot' 
What does this observation point out? • 



ERIC 
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S. M. 21 (contO 



An Observation of Bathroom Routine 



Observer 



Date 



Situation 



Children observed A. 



B. 



_Age 



1. What* did the child do upon entering the bathroom? 



A. 



2. What help did the child need to 



A. 



3. Did the children remember to fli 

A. 



4. What help did the child need to 

A. 



B. 



complete toileting? 



B. 



sh the toilet? 



B. 



complete hand washing? 



B. 



Being able to complete toileting ana hand washing by^jittieself is part of 
developing independence. What do your observation? v^ll about the 
children's development? 



S. M.' 21 (cont.) 

Observation; Rhythm and Music 
ObseiTver ■ ' ^Date 



Child Observe d ^ ■ ^Time_ 

Situation 



1. How did the child react to the music? 



2. How did the child show rhythm during the music experience?_ 



3, How did the adult interest the children in music or rhythm?^ 



4, How long did %rasic activity last?_ 



5. Di^the child listen or take part in the music activity until it was 
nished? 




What do these observations point out about the child's development? 



S. mI 21 (cont.,X^^' 

Look and Learn aboi^t. Children's Habits While Eating 

Observe r D at e 

Situation . 



Child Observed 



A. What eaiing and drinking ikills can the child do well? 



B. What skills is the child still learning? 



C« What table manners did, the child use? 



V 



D. How does the child react to eating and drinking? 
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S. M. 22 

A Look at the Re3xx)nsibilities of Child Care Woricers - Interview 

Occupational Title . 

Major Dutie s: 



Woric Schediile: Days of the Week:_ 
Hours of the Day 



Qualifications (Education)_ 
Experience 



Other Personal Characteristics 



Salary and other Benefits^ 



WorMng Conditions:_ 



Aspects of the Job which are SativSfying to the Work:er_ 



Aspects of the Job which are Least Satisfying to the Worker^ 



Opportmties of EmployTnent 
Opportunties for Advancement 



S. M. 23 

How I See Hy^elf as a Child Car.^ Worker 
List those' preschool duties which you have perfon^d. 



Think about the way in which you did. the duties listed. ^ Checlj the boxes 
which best describe yoxir way of working. 



PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 



RATING 



Reliable (can be depended upon to do 
assigned woric) 


£ \j*^KJLn. I, 






Self-starter (will begin work with- 
,out needing to be reminded) 






i ' 


Accept any assignment readily 








Tend to be sulfcy 








Absent from job 








Late in getting work started 








Take appropriate care of 
equ4pnient 








Able to make decisions and follow 
plans 








Able to follow written and oral 
suggestions and instructions 








Cheerful with children 








Avoid contacts with children 








Can identify ways to better 
performance 









S. M. 24 

DevglopmentaLk Characteristics 
of Children 3-5 

Large muscle development continues • 
Progress is made in control and 
coordination of large muscles. 
Development of these new abilities 
leads the child to enjoyment of 
active pla^. - . 

Small muscle coordination is 
beginning to develop and cati;be 
encouraged. Fine coordination |tt 
cannot be expected. 



Environmental Conditions 
. to Prdmote Development 



An environment which provides 
materials. that invite the child 
to use developing capabilities 
will enccairage development. 

Guidance of children in new move- 
ment's and activities shows th§m 
how to perform. 

Approval, of performance and efforts 
to perform makes ^tasks satisfying. 



The child is developing. greater 
ability to detect distinctive 
features in objects, people and 
surroundings. The child is 
able to identify likenesses and 
differences with increasing 
acdjiracy. « 

-The. child is also able to learn the 
names or language associated with 
objects that are being identified 
and to.use that language to talk 
about objects. 

The child during the 3 - 5 year „ 
age period develops a ^vocabulary 
which helps them to ^communicate 
to others. The ability to develop 
language is related to accomplish- 
ment of other learning- tasks. 



Age of Child 



2 
3 
4 
5 



Average Nvimber 
Words in ' 
Vocabulary - 
272 
896 
15/*0. 
20bO 



An environment v*ich provides . 
eaqperience with a variety^ of 
objects, materials, and people 
accompanied lMC.the use of appropriate 
aBCLts and the rewardiitg 



language by 
of children effort 
will enhance chil 
in this area. 




Lse- language which 
.opment 



Children duriiig. the preschool ^.^ 
years from 3 - 5 are developing 
their ability to do things for 
themselves. ' 

Children of this age' are seeking 
to become less dependent on parents 
and others and more independent and 
self-reH.iant'. 
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An ehvironmotiiil^which provides , objects 
"and materials children can manage by 
themselves pr|potes independent 
behavior. 

If people in the en^ronment allow 
and .expect childrpi to: try those 
tasKs they are capable of doing by 
thertselve's , independency will 



S. M. 24 (cont.) 



Developmental Characteristics 
of Children 3-5 (cont.) 



Children aged 3-5 years are 
learning t^hat they must inhibit, 
or avoid certain acts which are 
undesirable. 

Aggressive behaviors are actions 
Which are intended to cause injury 
or anxiety to others 5 hitting/ 
kicking, destroying property, 
quarreling, etc. 



Environmental Conditions^ 
To Promote Development (cont.) 

be promoted. If people show 
approval of children's attempts 
to be independent they vdll be 
encouraged to continue that 
type of behavior. 

If people offer only that 
amount of help needed to keep 
the children acting indepen- 
dently without drawing atten- 
tion away from the children 
and their achievement, inde- . . 
pendent behavior will continue.^ 

If children are allowed to be 
free in undertaking an activity 
they and the person in charge 
can detennine what kind and 
amqunt' of assistance that is 
needed. 

Encourage more desirable 
behavior as a substitute for 
l^lip desirable. 

If the child's bodily activity 
is restrained he/she can no 
longer practice the undesirable 
behavior. 

If the child care person 
verbally disapproves the 
inappropriate behavior, it tends^ 
to stop. 

If ,the child is directed toward > 
more desirable behavior, ^e/she 
is shown how to behave in a new 
way. ; 

If the child care person, explains 
the reason for changing, the > 
child maybe better able to 
understand and accept the change. 

-If the child's new behavior is 
approved, person^ satisfaction 
maybe' added. 
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S. M. 24 (cOntO 



Developmental Characteristics 
of Children 3-5 (cent.) 



Children 3 - ^ years of age 
are learning th^ they must 
delay the fulfillment of 
some of their desires, wishes- 




EaviTOnmental Conditions 

to PTOmofce Development (cont.) 

If children are exposed to > 
people who are aggressive with 
each othe^, then' they tend to 
model or imitate aggressiveness 
iri' their behavior with others. 

If ct^^dren are allowed to b^' 
aggressive or are praised fdr 
aggreesij^e behavior, the 
t)ehaviof may be increased. . ' 



."If things (objects, attenticai,' 
freedom; that a child haa a 
right to are giveir freely whep 
requested, then the child c^ ' 
more easily undf^rstahd the W ^ ^ 

. meaning of a deni^ when a 
request^ must be. del^o^^^d or 
ddnied. ' ^ ^ v . 

If fa bhildfis givei^^ those things-^ 



-'Cob^^cts, attention, freedopi) 
wftfiLch he/she has a oight^? to 
grudgingly Or only Wien theirj 
has been an arguement the, / ^ 
child may have ^ff:&ial^ . 
undeirstanding the jneaning ' > 

- of denial or delayed fiii^ip!!— - 



ment • 



A firm, kand- refusali> which i# 
enforced and maintained' wiH 
help the., child Iparri to delay 
fulfillment of' wishes and 
desires. . » 

Approval of the chilli's new 
behavior will encourage that 
behavior.. 
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UNIT FOCUS: Tlio dplhiu}; iiulusir\ is um.{ 
tlu' roll' of pri^tUti't-r-. iwu { ronMip.uM > 



to 1)0 proiliriciMl in tiu- cjj.; 
perrovm tasks as pHKluiliMn uoi i.»T^ 
work n'conls arc ( 
j()l)s. SLiuitMils liav 



as a v<'iiirli> to iMlrcullicc st.LuliMits to tlu' t'cuildinic system and 
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RATIONALE: Vounu penjile !i\'e m iiU^ad -pi-pJcnl wo/k-nrienled soricly which lUiJiiZV'^ the work oTsonu 



a:ilil\' h.) satisfy liic net'ds ()l?rithjiM' nidi vidua! 



indiviiUialh to produce j^ood.. and si r\ k fs iim| 

(consumersk \k-uiy sUideni- will h.* cini)lo\ rd as workers in a ?nass !)Voduction\<ystein. o 
Biiiliiliarity wiUi (he work i^KpiciatuMH ai:(i sal isl'act ions associated withVariVnis occupations 
inTl mass production -a -Icm .-in d.>-.!^t ..(luh .<s liiry C()ii ;h!i'r i-)c(aipa|i,ii^nal'ife . 
studeiiis. at some Inne. wiii Ix* consumcr^of u<>ods and servicfs which hiW.e ItnW^rnass [)rf)ducod. 
Familiarity with laclors wfnch al Tccl (|uaTity and cc»a can he ijaiued as a V/^sult of hoin^ involved 
in {mxUk'tion. Rnowiediir of thc>c' ractoi^ m.iy lie!}) students l.o maki* inftaaned ronsimu'r 
deeisi()ns. ^ ' 



self'-prnduction and mass production as 
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Knowledf^i* of federal r(*i;ulalU)ns reu^u'di" ■ r . ... i.f .lWV 

Willin^'ness to resiK.aid to lafn^ls som / i' 
Knowledj^e the types of jc'ilisaivaiiahh 
Kno\vle(li;e (d* fuTs( inaliiil ('i'l .^dp'iji ^ 

cmploy(»e in. \ f,i.sh]i.Mi industfy 
Knowled<4c of factors which ''t.tnt ril -u 



>j|dueti(jn system 
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Choosing to acquire an item of 
clothing by making it oneself from 
fabric involves considel'^on of: 

time available 

knowledge and skilFbf sewing 
availability of reqXiired 

equipnient 
( availability of pattern, material, 

^^tc. which fits needs (size, 

cbloL style) 
ability to return matfil'ials 6nce 

they have been used 
risk or chance that constructed 

garment will appear different . 

.fiian it was pictured by 
» oesigper " 
^jjjare finished item requires 



PUPIL TEACHER IN5rE4lAeTION 

Pre-Teaching: ;Revievy iSfojfc^is to Teacher., 
Arrange a display of sev^ral ciifferent^methods of 
acquiring an item of clothing. Different methods , 
which might be illustrated include; fabric, patten^ 
' l.i\otions; picture apd description of a garment 
^appears in a catalog or newspaper advertisement 
(Ih oin he C)rderfed by mail; ready-tSrwear items 
from^sftm A similar item (a shirt) is 

to in^ method. The items are to 

repSwiiht a price tan of $2.5Q)to $10.00 and a range 
of qu?3ity in teg'ard to fabric, findings, and 
consttlictipri. Style may represent one which is typical 
of the local community. 

Prepare **play" money or use monopoly money of 
$1, $5, and $10 denoittlnations. Change is optional. 
Each student is to be given **x" amount to be used 
in a pretend shopping exercise. 

Dupljjfate copies of the Purchase Agreement form. 
Introduction: Today we are going on a pretend shopping 
trip. In one week there is an event fo)c which you 
want to have a new shirt. All the money ybii'nave 
\o spend is the amount you received as you entered 
the room. You may spend all or«any part of it. 

You may choose any one of several methods of 
getting the garment that is displayed. (Refer'to various 
methods.) When you have made a choice, let me 
know and we will complete the purchase agreement. 

Allow time for students to examine the items. The 
purchase agreement nay l3e given to students either 

before or after they have made a choice. '^f"' 

■ ■ » ' 

As students examine items, make notes of their . 
pmniihts foT^se in discussion of factors which 
uence choice Qfemethod. 

ry4>ilt sale*of items and encourage students to 
mplete the pur:chase ^^f^^^P^- . J * ' 

Transition: VVh^ti purc^^ji^'^agj^eements have been 
completec^ survey the studeitfe regarding the methods 
selected. A show of hands niaWfte used to indicate 
which sbttdents chose each metlifed^bcusMiecussion 
, on the factors which influenoed st^ents' chbice of 
a particular method. ^ ^ 
i.e.. For those of you wlicf ndiose to get the iterii. hy /. 
making it|jErom fal)ric, why did you choos^thak 
method? 

Accept responses and record reasons for choice of 
methocl oi^verhead or ch'alkboard. 

Did you consider the time required to buy the 
s^p!|es and the time for rnaking the garment? 



Did you think.about the chance or risk that the 
garment might not look the way you watvt^ it to 
Did you think about beingrabl^to make-fit^fit tki)r 
way you wanted it to? J, 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ; 

Choosing to acquire an item of 
clothing by selecting it froin a 
catalog or newspaper invol\jfes 
consideration of: fl? 

time required to order and ship 

item ' 
design which fits needs (size, 

color, style) 
risk or chance that item will 

appear differently than it . 

was described 
risk or chance that it will not 

' risk or chAce that construction 
will n(^oe satisfactory 
quality Jk 
cost * If A 

' ability t|g!etum item 
care ittmrequires 

Choosing to acquire an item of 
clothing by purchasing it ready-to-wear 
involves consideration of: 

time required for shopping 
desigpl^hich fits needs (size, 
' . color, style) 
assurance.of the actual appearance 

of garment 
assurance of the actual fitof 

garment 
\ opportunity to examine 

construction features 
cost 

ability to return item 
^ care itena requires 

^ Time, cost, abearance, fit of 
garment, quality of construction, 
care required, and opportunity to 
return garment are factors which 
may influence choip%of any of 
the methods of acquiring clothing. . 

Sewing skills, equipment requiij|d, 
and lack Qf opportunity to ^ 
obtain information regarding the fit, 
appearance and quality of > ^ , 
constructfbn ^bffore money is . ^ 
spent are^^ctors which influence , 
choi<3M(y:egard to self-construction 

, <^pu^rai€^t)f ready-to-wear items 
' UniaiL \ y 
/flawing skills, equipment, and . . 

1 opportunity to obtain'*informatl0i]l 

^l^ir^^ardin^ fit, appearance, and 
q^ityftf construction before 
* moiMp spent are factors which 
infl^ience choice in regard to 

* purchase of ready-to-wear fro irr 
a retail store. ' 
An item of clothing which will be 
saBsfying to an individual may be • 
obtained by any qf the ^ergl 
^ methods. ^ 
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TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Students' comments overheard during the shopping 
experience may be shared to stimulate consideration 
of factors which influenced choice of method. 
Continue with a similar line of quesjiioning as other 
methods of acquiring clothing are laxamined. 
Eecord factors which are considered in making choices. 



When identifi.oatipn of vgrious factors involyed in 
each of the methods has been complete4 
responds recorded, ask: 

As you think about several methods of ap 
clothing, what similarities are there amor- 
factors which are considered .when nfa' 
choice? 

What differences are there among the f 
ire considered when making a choice? 






Transition: Several factors appear to influence choice 
of a particular method of acquiring^lothing. In your , 
• opinion, is onkof these methoda^Dett^r than another^ 

as a way of getttM clothfag? Why? ptaier ^fiat 
. conditions is itiaStgr? ^ • 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

A particular migbhbd may be more 
satisfactory than another at a given 
time because of the skitts, knowledge; 
and other resources the individual 
has^^ use in obtaining clothing. 

When someone chooses to make an 
item for herself/himself, the person 
knows how much the mateclals 
cost and can coi}i|rol or be iwponsible 
for the quality 6i the item. 

When a garment is self -produced, 
money is invested before there' is 
information about the finished 
appearance or quality of construction 
of the garment. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 



When someone chooses to plu'chase 
a ready-made it^m, a person other 
than the consumer controls the 
.cost and is responsible for the quality 
of the item. 

WhenjK^n^ei^^ is P^ch^^ 
readyPide, there is some 
oppoiilility to obtain information 
abouflne gariflent^s appearance 
and quality of construction. 



i\ consumer is a personyfrlfc 
chooses and purpbases ipoq^v 
and services ror.hf|?r .or his lisie. 
Items are not fbri^tsale to other 
consumers. ^ 

The consumer makes choices a$% 
to how resources :$uch as timer 
e^nergy, money knowledge, and x^f 
skills wiR J^e used^ obtain goods 
and serviced needlji. 

Produ<i^ are people who supply 
goods illid services to consitmers. 
Producers are responsible for 
providing the raw materials from 
which a particular good is made. 
Other producers are responsible 
for, making the raw materials into, 
the fenishM product. 

Othei^gjll^sons are involved in . 
distributiijg the goods and services • 
to the MriSijpiers. These people are ' 
called wtributoTs. 

Producers a^d jiistributors are 
Jlipg to sup]^. goods and sendees 
se they earn a profile ^ ^1 



When a garment is self -produced, what does the 

maker of the garment know about its construction 

and the quality of materials used in the garment? ' " ^ 

Does self-production differ from purchasing ready-made 
in any other way? 



When a garment is purchased readv-made what does 
the wearer of the gamrent know about itslbonstruction 
and quality of materials used in the garment? 



What opportuni4l|i does the consumer have to get 
information about the materials used in the garment 
and the quality of construction? 



Pre-Teaching: Order filmstrip /o6s, Lots of Them. 
Preview filmstrip and mojiify script to fit ^dents' 
vocabulary level. . 

Transition: Write the words "CONSUMER", 
"PRODUCEIS:. apd "DISTRIBUTOI^" on the 



chalkboard. " ' 0 

Direct studerttfe' intention to the words. Ask: 
What might these terms have to do with the pretend 
i ' shopping experience the class just completed? 

Who were the consumers? >^ Jjk 
^ij^at did the consumers do? ^ 
*kc9ept studentresponses and assist them in ^ - 
clarift^ing the mfeaning of terms. 

Continue with a similar line of questioning and 
examine the meaning bf the terms producer and 
distribut 




Transition,: "ifts part of our class w^k w^vill become 
producers and distributc^'of an ifnn made from 
fabric. We also hope tp^am. more about the questions 
and concerns you may have had as consumer^.' 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Making or producing goods requires: 

getting the materials from which 
the goods are made 

buying the machinery and 
equipment needed to make 
goods 

finding a place in which to put 
the equipment and supplies 

hiring workers-to do the work of* 
making and selling the goods 

interesting consumers in buying 
the goods 

storing the supplies until iH)cded 

"^Storing the fmished goods u\itll 
sold 1^ 

Two gjQups of people ire fhvdlved 
in the^toduction of gQods. Each 
groft^jpSetforms jbl different smd 
nedSaSi^ function^ \ 

Thwp -owners provide the money - 
nieedeij U> P&y buildings and 
equipment ^ 
for raw materic^s and 
for laborers' wages. ^ 



Owners also receive profits from 
sales or take a l6s^ if the product 
dpes not selL ^ 

Labor|)rovid0s the meoit^' and / 
pjiiys^u work necessary to pi^j^uce 
""iG^ distribute the product. 

Ali peopleJn labor re||bve wages 
or salano^ibr their wotcv They 
do not invest money or cecdive^ 
profits. I 

Iflhey invest or "ownlparj" of the 
\^Gpmpe^ they become psit owrvers 
^'^^db'^arei holdcilrs. Share holdirs may 

.!^!reciSv^fe a part of the profits of the ^ 

r\qpmpany. 



ERLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER JNTERACTION 

Some of you may know what is involved fh 
producing an item of clothing because of sewing 
experiences you have had. Let's find out what we 
already understand. If we were to start a clothing 
factory in this class, what would we need to think 
about? 

Encourage students to give ideas; record on 
chaikbbard or large paper chart with magic marker. 

What supplies and equipment would be needed? 

How would the products get to the consumers? 

How could you get consumers interested in your 
product? 

,,What people would be involved? What would they 
do? 

Is there anything else needed besides workers, 
machines, raw materials? 

When the list of ideas is as complete as students can 
develop,- ask: What ideas appear to be similar? 

Record inajor types of activities under the title of, 
"PRQEJUCING GOODS". 



Transition: The people involved in the production 
of'cloth^tf can be divided into two groups b#ause 
o£j|Aie JdHjbf work they do. Write Uie words 
'•OWNWS*' ^ind "LABORERS" orAe chdkboard. 
What do owners do? List student re^fonses. Add 
^thers. Wh^^o laborers do? List student responses 
Snd add otmrs. 

Brie'fly explain to students the project that the class 
will undertake and the kinds of e xperi ences they 
have as owners w[^d laborers. 



r 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



4^ 



nre-Teaching: Prepare Owner Knows and Decides fo^. 

Make a transparency of Lemonade and Popcorn. 

Trsgisitjion: When a person or a group of individua3§ 
go intq^^j^hess'(Qfodu^ion), what might be some 
^f th^!;^^^!^ t^t are;made? 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The owpers are responsible for 
making decisions regardi!ng the 
item to be J}roduced, the number 
of it^s to be manufactured, 
consumer market for which the 
product is intended and the sizei 
of the ftictory (machines and \ 
laborers). 



1 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Accept the students* responses and help them to 
understand that the owner provides money to 
pay for the costs of production and makes decisions 
regarding how the money will be ysed. 



Divide the class into small groups. Explain that each 
group will represent a group of owners that Me ^ 
planning to produce an item of clothing or a textile HI; 
product. Gi^ each group the owner form. 

Explain the arrangements which have been made 
within the school for the*^use of the building, etc. 
As information is given, students may fill in spaces 
on the form. 

Explain the second part of the form and allow 
students 15-20 minutes to work on the tasks. 

Prepare transparency Lemonade And Popcorn for 
viewing. 

Briefly share students* rdlit)onses to the questions 
on the owner form. Ideas may be recorded on 
chalkboard for latei: referen*be. 



SUPPORT 
MATEfilAL 



A business is operated to stipply 
goods and /or services to consumers 
and earn a profit for the owner. 

The operators of the^business are 
witling to exchange their product 
or service for something of value 
which the consumer hasJoaoney ). * 

A successful business is one which* 
is able to supply goods or service, r 
pay for ^hrf prc^duc^jpof the * < ' 
goods or nvice, aiSpve some' 
money left over (pront). 

If the busu^ss is to operate at a 
profit, cowners must be willing 
to buy the^r9duct at a price 
which will allow for a profit. 

A business will close when.it iJ^ 
unable to make a profit. ^ 



Transition: Direct attention to the transparency. 

Look carefully at the pictures. What do you see? 
What are thcjgMfo people trying to do? What reasons 
might the gp^le Mve for carrying out this activity? 

What do you think ra|ght#5 happening? 

Is there anything else^ • 

f • ■ : . • 

What is a siicicessful busirj^g^ss? 

What occurs to make a business successful? 



1 



What happens to cause a business to close up or 
*^go out of business? ' |^ 

-Refer to transparency: i,^ 

What consumers might be willing to buy each of 
these items? 

If lemonade wefte available from several producers 
" in the following quan^tieSpMuid at the following 
prices, how much would you be willing to buy? 



V-. < 



Quantity 
Available 

5 cups 

10 cups 

lO^^s 

10 Clips 



Number 
Purchased 



Price 
per unit 

.01 

.03 * ' 
.05 . . 
.40 

Take orders from stydents and indicate number sold 
in the appropriate cdlumn on chalkboard. 



'A 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



Consumer demand is the amount 
of willingness of all consumers to 
purchase the product or service 
at all the prices at iiihich it is 
sold at a particular time. 

Consumers are willing to buy more 
of a particular good if it is 
important. to them. ^ 

If a particular good is necessary 
to everyday living, consumers will 
want it every day. 

If a particular good is not 
necessary to everyday living, 
consumers' willingness to buy it 
may change readily. 




to remain in 
charged for 
equal the cost 
item and allow 



If the produc 
business, the''" 
the product 
of producing 
for a profit. 

Costs of production include: 

raw materials - 

machinery and equipment 

latwt to make product - 

cost of buying or reji'ting a place 
to make the product 

advertising costs 

The price 'df the pi*duct affects 
the willingness of the consumer to 
purchase the item. 

As the price decreases, consumer ' 
demand usually increases. 

As the price indV^es, consiAfer 
demand usually decreases. 

Products or services are identified 
by certain qualities- 

Different products of the same 
jemeral type share some common 
qualities and differ in respect 
to others. ^ 

Consumers have ideas about what 
i product should be. Consumers 
lav^Krformance expectations 
for'^ffoducts and services. 

ZJonsumers^may be unwilling to 
purchase a product or^elvice 
wrhich does not mpet meir 
jxpectations for performance, % 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

Complete the same activity with popcorns 

Find the total number of cups of lemonade.and 
bags of popcorn students are willing to buy at the 
vorious prices. 

Explain the meaning of the term demand. 

What differences do you note in the demand for 
lemonade and the demand for popcorn? 

Wh^t might influence or affect our willingness t 
buy a particular product?/^ 



SUPPORT 
||ATERIAL 



1 



What ideas does this suggest that help us in 
selecting a product to produce in the class factory? 



If you owned the lemonade stands would you sell a 
glass for .01? Why? 

What factors help to d^itermine the price the prpducer 
asks for_^ej^QQps? ^' .^4^ ... , ' 

In the popcprrf business, what costs^ocs the price cover? 



f 



Refer to the demand ^hart. 

What can we say about the effect of price on consumer 
demand or willingness to buy? 

What ideas might this suggest as we choose a.product ' 
for the class factory? 41 r; 



: Again at the picture OTiJhe lemonade 



Transition: 1 

seller. * f v f > ^ ■ 

'%ow might^the produc.t affect the.consumers' demand 
for it? .. ; 

Whthrda'^^U expect the lemonade to be like? 
What should it taste like? ^ 
What do you exp#t it to do for you? 



What qualities would lemonade have if you were to 
-*x.^42yrchase a second or third cup of it? 



Does each o'f you want the same qualities? 




SUPPORT^ 

PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION MATERIA! 

What does this seem to suggest about the relationship 
of product performance to quality and consumer 
demand? 

#hat might this suggest about the product selected 
for production in the factory? 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare Owner Study Form. Review S.M.6 
Field Trip Sites. S.M.7 ' 

Arrange for a study trip to a retail store which sells 
items similar to those selected by the class as 
possible projects or bring similar items to the 
classroom. Information about price and quality 
characteristic of the item are to be collected. 

Refer to students' list of idea3 for the iteni to be 
produced and factors which ihfluence choice of 
product. (Taken from Owner Study Fdrnt.) 

Select one item and explore the potential of the ■ • 

product for successful production and sale by the 

class. 

What consumer might^ wiliitlgr to purchase tw ' 
item? (Age, income.) 

What is the current consui^ylemand for the item? 
Does the consumer want nJ^Khan one of the item? 

Is the demand influenced b^ost, climate, time of 
year? Do*s the consumer i^-^m is injjportant 

and necessary? % 

What chMacteristics would the consumiers want in 
the prod||t? 

What performance does the cfonajumer expect from 
the product?^ 

What characteristics might have the effect of causing 
the consi*mers to disregard the prljl^Ct? ^ 

Does the class have the potential forproducing an 
item which will meet the consumers^expeetdtfons? 

What further information do we need before deciding 
which item will be produipd? 

Following the consideration of one project idea with 
tMH total class, direct each o#ner group in the study 
of anothtf it^tri which they think has potential for 
class proouction. 

Give each owner group the Owner Study form and, > 
familiarize them with the several bisks, ^ 

Guide students in the ccdl^^ction of accurate , 
information. The study trip or in-classrc^ftim examination 
of items and raw inaterials may be used as a means of 
collecting the needed information. 

Have each owner group report its findings. Compare 
projects in terms of probable consumer demand, cost 
of raw materials, and sewing skills requHad. 

Reach a conaiensus regarding two or three possible projects. ^ ' 
Identic reasons for choice and relate to consumer demand 
and successful bu^ess operation. A comi||^tee of Btudei 

r ■li 



v.- 




and teacher or the total class and teacher flay make i 
decision regarding the project which will be producedHt 
may be useful to make a sample of the item^ before the final 
decision. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

it 

\ 



y 



It 




I^^ The people and work that are 
■required to produce items of 
r clothing in quantity include: 

PeopU anA umK thot supgl^ the 
raw materials (fibers and fabric). 

People with special skills are . 
included in this group of woners. 

Manual labor - work with the hand 
and with machines. 

Professional labor - work with * 
ideas, plans, designs. 



id id^. 



PUBIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare filmstrip Jobs; LSisofThem 
for viewing. 

Prepare copies of Job Application. 

Prepare chart of Teams of Workers. ^ 

Transition: The first steps in getting ready to operate 
tjiq class factory have been completed by selection 
of an item to produce. 

Our next step is to learn about the workers and the 
jobs that will be part of the factory. Factories that 
produce clothing or items made from fabri||.eh)ploy 
a number of different work^s who do diffwent types 
of work. 

Each of you will have the chance to work in one 
job which has to do with the production of the class jl 
oject. That job will involve some work with your 9 
ands and with machines. 

Each of you will also have the chance to work in 
one job which has to do with working with ideas £thd 
people. 

The filmstrip we will watch tells and shows the 
different kinds of work and the special skills of the ^ 
workers. 

Watch carefully so that you will have some ideas 
about the work you might like to do. 

When we have talked about the work and woi^ers, 
each ofiliou wilt apply for a job. 

Show the filmstrip. If more structure is needed 
to help students gain ideas from the filmstrip, the 
teams of workers qaight be written on the chalkboard 
for reference. . 

Following the filmstrip, ask the students to recaU 
different areas of W9rk and some of t^e specific 
tasks workers did in' those jobs. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 

S.M.30 

S.Nf.9 ^ 
S.M.8 . 



Refer to chart Teams of Workers 
and fi^jn with information givei 
(Use ffiQkboard, overhe'ad, or ~ 




jpthing Industry 
the students, 
aper chart.) 



Managerial labor - supervises work 
of othfew, responsible for 
^ eaitying out the plans and 
Works closely with manu 
and professional labor. 

P^oj^ and work that design and 
dedfp what will be produced. ^ 

People witb special skills are includ'tldl^ 
in this group. 

Professional labor 

^Managerial labor 

people and work that make the product 

"^The special skills of peoplein this 
groiip include: 



Identify those teams of workers which will b^ part 
of the class factory.' 

Identify and explaiiyple meaning of manual, p/dfessional, 
and managerial laboF^Cite exHtmples of specific workers 
from eac^ team to illustrate ideas. > . 

Students may^^e exanu^^ from other ^eas of 
empJoyment^Some indMKials may dp several kinds '^V-j^ 
of work, (eg.t^farmers, homemakers) ; 
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COMCEPTUAL CONTEISH 

Manual labor 

Managerli^ labor 

People and" work who promote 
nnd distribute the product. 

Professional labor 

Mahagerial labor ' 

People and work related to selling 
fhe item to the consumer, ; ^ 

Manual labor 

Professionallabor 

Mana^r\al labior 

The wo the Design Tel 
injcjludes: 

designing or selecting a pattern for 

the project 
selecting labr^cs 

flectiog notiphs * 
oducing a sttnple of the itdBin 
.V. ^ the fabrics tnat will be us«r 
determining the tost of producing 

: the item (raw materials) • 
providing an estiriiate t>f the 
. amount of hburs of work 

required to make one garment ^ 
providing a Garment label 
ordering ana securing suppljn 
production 

The work of the Prpmotifi|frflnd Sales 
Team includes:- ^ . 

deciding how sales will be handled 
when (after €Jr befor^prpdugtion) 
where (in school, communi^ty, etc.) 
time and location of sale . 

selling and delivering items ' 

keeping records of sales, nfioney 
. taken in an^ so forth 

developing advertisements and 
other promotional ideas 

producing advertisements and 
carrying our promotional idea^ 



PUPILTEACHEflflMTERAC-^lpN 



Pre-Teaching: Prepare transparency of major 
tiesponsibilities of the Design Team, Sales and 
' Promotion Team, (See S.M.IO, 11, 12 for list of 
possible responsibilities; modify to meet particular 
needs.) 

Transition: Display visual and explain to students 
that tbey will have an oppojtunity to work on one of 
the teapis. Explain mafjor responsibilities. * ^ 

As different work and workers are described, 
encourage students to identify skills which would 
make for a successful wolrker. 

Point out differences between the work in the class 
factory and the actual work done in a true factory. 

Direfct students in completion df job applications. 

Select students fdr various teams and select a 
financial ipanagei' for each team. The teacher may 
assipie the responsibilities associated with fmai^cial 
managementor share«those responsibilities with the 
students. 



Pi^e-Teaching: Prepare copies of worty materials for 
Design Team, Promotion Team, and'Sales Team. 

A decision regardim^e^xtile item to li|||^ro(juced 
should be^^nade atfthis time or earlitr. 

Sev^al days wiU 4)eTequ1fed for students to complete 
work assigned to each team. The sections of the 
mini unit which follow are related to some of the, 
tasks which the teams are to complete. Teaching of 
these sections may be interspersipd with the group- 
activities of the teams. 

The teacher may work with student teams in 
developing understandings related to -the section and 
the student4^arns iQay acquaint the remaift^r of 
the class with the ide^ or the teachi^^e^vwork with 
the entire class on each section. ^ - •/ 



CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The financial manager of each team ' 
has the folloyying work resppnsibihties.;^ 

approve all requests of team ' 
merllbers for the expenditure of 
money . 
keep an accurate record of actual 

expenditures of the t^am ' , ^ 
keep an accurate record crf';mj:)ney 
recgiveU fryhi saien ( SjilesTearh. 

l^andjpcun^ supplies needed 
team activities on approval 
leral manaK:4»r i teachf-t^ 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION • 

Transition: Announce team members and financial 
manager. Distribute copies of work materials to 
teams. Arninge for teams to work ai groups while 
they .become familiar with 'work materials and each 
othar. 

•Meet with eaf h team group. Xfiswer questions and 
dUrify work activities. * " y . . 

Explain duties jof financial inanager to the teams. 




f&^vertisin^ is an action or activity 
■JtkW^ producer whu^h calls attention 

the availal)ility (>f the jjoods and 
services bejn^: prrx'luced. 

Advertisements use various devices 
and materials to ^^et and hold the 
consumers' attention while the 
particular message is i>eing 
presented / ' ' 

cotor.'- hnght, eye-catching 
slie - large, small, or unusual 
sbqnd - unusual or melodic* 
movement - rhythmic, fajrt ' 
Visual - unusuaK unexpected, 
beautiful " 

Advert^^sing is desij^ed* to mak^' 
jConsuniers aware of the good or 
%jBrvxce. It is often intended to create 
lldesire for the good or service ^ 
in the, mind-ofth'e consumer. 

^dvi^ising al*SQ atternpts to • 
conv»t the consumer that one 
;pr6du^ii5 the most de^able of. 
the similar products available. 

Information whij.'h is persuasive 
and wan^t-creatin^ appeak tcith.e 
emotiojBs and may be vagtif^and 
often gives lifnited information. < 
Information of this tyfje for a 
particular product includes: ^ 



Pre-Teaching: Assemble examples of advertisements 
wh\ch Utilize different media (print, sound^pictvlte* . 
•diagrams). Students on the Advertising Team may 
^^y^ocaie examples of advertising approaches related 
^ to clothing and jtextile products. Prepare copies af-^ 
What's in an Advertisement. 

Transitron: Direct the attention of the Advertising 
Team or the total class to the examination of several 
ads. .using VVhat's in an Advertisement. . , ' 

When the studjlj^ of several ads has been completed, - 
guide the students through discussionjn the 
identification of the types of inform.fttibn found 
in ads and the purposes which it might serve. 

As you lookejd at and studied the ads, Avhat did you 
notice? ^ ^ 

What techniques were used to get your atten,tion? 



What ideas did the advertisement try to present 
about the product? . - 




•Hpw could the ronsumer of -the product use that 
information? ^ * ^ 

What might be done to determine whether^ 
statements are true? 




MICROCOPY RESOLUTION ILSI CHART 



(jONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

i slogans - "You can look younger.** 

- "You deserve a treat today.** 
' testimonials - "I wear . . . and feel 
younger, 
musical and pictorial settings 
which convey a mood or 
image of the kind of person 
^ or luestyle associated with 
the good or service 
brand name x 
special promotions 

Information which is objective tells 
about the product or service in a 
descriptive manner. Information 
of this type for a particular 
product or service could incluae: 

color 
weight 



grade 

composition of materials 
ingredients ^ 
price 

use aiid care instructions 



The development of advertising or 
prqpiotion activities costs money 
' in terms of wages for all the 
people who create and produce 
the ads and for the materials and 
machines involved in the production. 

The cost incurred in promotion of 
the product or service is part of the 
cost of production. 

The cost of promotion activities 
is passed on to the consumer in the 
price charged for the goods or 
services. ' 

The larger the promotion activities 
and the more costly their form, the 
greater the amount which will be 
added to the cost of the item. 



EKLC 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Encourage, students through questioning and examples 
to differerttiate between want-creating appeals and 
objective or descriptive information. 



If only the members of the Advertising Team have been, 
involved in the study of ads and the related concepts, 
they may report their ideas and plans for promotion 
of the product to the entire class. 

As the team presents reports, the teacher may 
supplement with infornlation and raise questions 

regarding the purpose of various parts of the ads. 

1 ■ • ■• 

The team can give estimated costs for their planned 
advertising. ' 

The relationship of promotior^ activities and total 
price and quality of the goods xnay be pointed out. 



A record of actual cost of materials is to be kept and 
used in determining production costs at the conchision 
of the production. " ^ 



Pre-Teaching: Work with the Design Team in the 
identification and listing of performance characteristics 
which consumers might expect of the product. 

Assist the Design Team in the preparation of visuals 
to show cost of producing the item using differing 
quality materials. " 

Order the filmstrip Jobs in Manufacturing. 

Assemble samples of the item to be made or pictures 
of similar items. 

Transition: Display it^ms or pictures in view of students. 
When the item was selected for factory "production, we 
thought the factory would be able to produce the 
quality that consumer^ would be wilkng to buy. 
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XQNCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Performance characteristics which 
consumers expect in products are 
related to the following: 

Appearance - The item resembles 
the appearance usually 
associated with items of that 
type. The item looks like the' 
designer intended it to look. 

— Size ' The item is that which it , 
is labeled. 

Life expectancy -'The item is 
durable. It will be useful for a 
period of time usually 
associated with products bf 
that type. 

The raw materials which are combined 
in the product determine some of the 
performance characteristics of the 
item. 

The fiber properties such'as 
strength, durability, winkle 
resistance, effect of heat and 
moisture, determine, in part, 
the performance which can be 
expected of a fabric or item 
made from that fabric. 

Finishes applied to the fabric 
determine, in part, the performance 
which can be expected of the iteni 
made from that* fabric. 



The cost of raw materials has a 
direct relationship to the cost of 
the finished product. 

Raw materials with similar quality 
inay be purchased at varying prices 



Rulings of several federal agencies 
require that producers of wearing 
apparel label the products in certain 
ways as a m'eans of informing the 
. consumer about the product. 

In 1971 the Federal Trade ^ 
^ Commission ruled that all textile 
r. Wearing apparel carry a permaneniily 
\ attached care label if the item costjs 

$3 oi more. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION / 

The Design Teahi has a list of characteristics which 
describe the performance they think consiipoieri might 
ex^pect from the item. ^ / 

Members of the Design Team can shojv an^explain 
characteristics. ^ . . ^ ' 

When the report of the team is complete, ask: ' 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Keepin^^'tiiese general performance characteristics 
in mind, how could the fabric used in the product 
affect the performance of the product? | 

What performance charactepstics do consum^'ers 
want in the fabric when it is made into this / 
particular item? 

Direct the^students in the Design Team to show 
samples of the fabrics and other notions seljBct^d 
for the^item. 

Design Team members can identify instances in 
which fabric properties match or meet thejexpected 
performance characteristics. I * ^ 

Ask:'. ■ . ; 

What is the consumer reaction likely to be if the 
product.does not perform as th6y expect? 

\^hat is your reaction when a product faijs to be 
what you expected it to be? , 



Transition: The producers are concerned that the 
materials used in the product.will allow /thenf to 
make a profit from the item. 

The Design Team -will tell us what theyihave found 
about tKe cost of producing the item from the 
several types of matserials we have just examined. 

During their report, question students to highlight 
relationship 9f cost of raw rqaterials tc/ quality and 
performance characteristics. 

What can be said about the relationship of cost of 
raw materials to the cost of producing the item? 

What do the samples of material$ and charts on costs 
of those materials tell us about the relationship of 
quality of materials and codt? 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble copies of resource circulars 
identifiecl in S.M.30. , 

Identify several students on the Design Team who are 
willing to investigate labeling of textile items, j 



Assist them in idj&ntification of th^ various rulings 
and implications] for labeling the aass product. 



mfprmation may be organized in/ the form of a 
chs^. 
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COtyCEPTUAL CONTENT 

The care label is to provide clear 
and complete directions for care 
and maintenance. 

Care instructions are to apply to 
all parts of the product. 

Labels are to be^ easily located on 
the garment. 

Labels are to remain legible and 
attached throughout^jwttshmg and ^ 
(dry cleaning. r 

re labels musit be supplied with 
faBric sold to consumers for the 
porposeof making apparel, unless 
t)iefabrics are remnants. 

Remnants of two yards in length 
or less left from bolts in ja retail 
store are excluded ^from the ruling. 

In 1>^60 the FTC ruled that textile 
fibd: products be labeled by the. . 
generic name of the textile fiber. 
Labeling is to be clear and easy 
to re^. 

The fiber content ofthe product 
is to be listed irt predominance of 
weight of all fibers which make up 
5% or more of the total weight 
of the item? 

The vVool Products Labeling Act 
of 1-939 requires that all wool 
products be labeled as to the 
kind of wool used: virgin, 
reprocessed, or reused. 

The name or registered number of 
the manufacturer must bj listed. 

For yard goods only^ the bolt need 
be labeled. It is the consumer's 
responsibility to copy information 
if it is .desired. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Name of , Date 

ruling effective Requirements 

' > ■ • * 

Students may design the label for the items to be 
oroduced and show it to the class along with the 
information about the several rulings. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIi^L 



\ 



Pre-Teaching: Work with the Sales Team to plan 
for sale of items. x 

Familiarize students with the materials to be used 
in selling. 

Guide them in developing a plan for sale and delivery 
of merchandise. 

Assist them in the preparation of a report of plans 
•to the class and a transparency which shows estimated 
costs for carrying out sale and delivery of items.. 

Transition: The sales team is an important part of 
helping the product earn a profit. The sales team 
will tell us about ,the plans for sale of the selected 
product. 

Pre-Teaching: Assemble information regarding costs 
of production. - 

Teacher: estimated cost of building, machines, heat, 
light, etc. estimated time to make one item and 
cost at $2 per hour 



S.M.17 
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CONCEPTUAL COWTENT 



Costs associated with starting the 
factory (building, machines, 
insurance/heat) remain the same 
whether the factory produces one 
item or operates at full capacity. 

%hen the type of promotion and 
selling activities remain' the same, 
costs of promoting and selling 
are not likely to increase as the 
volume of production increases. 

Labor costs increase to some extent 
as the volume of production 
increases. ^ 

The cost of producing a product is 
related to the number of hours of 
labor involved in producing the 
item. 

The rate of pay of the workers affects 
the cost of producing the products 

The more worker hours involved in 
the production of the item, the 
higher the cost. 

The more highly paid the workers, 
the higher the cost of production. 

The more efficient the laborers, 
the less time required to make a , 
given number of items. 



Profit is the difference in dollars 
between the selling price and the 
cost of production when the selling 
price is more than the cost of 
production. 



PUPIL-TEACHER llMTERACTIONi 

Design Team: estimated cost of raw materials to 
produce one item 

Promotion Team: estimated cost of promotion 
activities for one item 

Sales Team: estimated cost to carry out sale and 
delivery of one item 

With the assistance of the financial managers, prepare 
transparency orjatge paper chart to illustrate costs of ~ 
production. 

Fill in spaces with costs reported by each financial manager 
for one item. Total to determine cost for one item! 

The financial managers can determine the costs of 
producing 20 items, 50 items. Give assistance as 
needed. 

The financial managers and the^eacher can explain 
the chart to the other class mei^bers. ^ ^ 

Questions for class consideration while viewing the ' 
chart: 

From the chart, which costs seem to remain almost 
the same the number of items produced increa^? . 



What costs appear to increase a?i the volume of 
production increases? 



What does the information about cost of labor seem . 
to tell us? 

What might make labor costs higher? How could labor 
costs be reduced? 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Fire-Teaching: Prepare Profit Volume Charts. Se6 S.M.18 
for illustratior^. 

When the cost of production has been estimated for 
.several volumes of production, tfie owner must clecide 
on the selling price and the amount of prbfit to be made. 

Using figures similar to those from the class project, 
illustrate and explain the tneaning of profit and loss. 
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Loss is the difference in dollars 
between the selling price and the 
cost of production when the 
selling price is more than the cost 
of procfuction. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 

Production Selling 
cost per item price 

$2.50 $3.75 $1.25 

$2,50 $2.00 .50 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



Profit 
Loss 



The owner may set the selling 
price to make the greatest profit 
according to the consumer 
demand. 



Sell a large volume at lower price 
and lowei profit on each. 

Sell a smaller volume at a higher 
price and a higher profit on each.* 



The consumer pays the cost of 
production as a p^ of the selling 
price. 

Thexonsumer pays for the profit 
as a^art of the selling price. 

The consumer has a right to g^t a 
fair value for.the money expended. 

The producer has a right to make a 
living from the,results of his work. 



Mass production means the making 
of a^lrge number of items which 
are exactly the same. 

A large number of persons are 
employed in mass production. 
Each worker is responsible for a 
single part of the production. 



Show t rgftsp arencv which illustrates profit setting 
and effect of volume of production on total profit. 

Familiarize students with meaning of headings on 
each column. 

Ask students to identify information in several 
columns to determine their understanding of the chart. 



i.e.. How much d<5es it cost to produce 20 items? 

What does 100% profit mean? 50%? 25%? 

What is the selling price of one item at 100% 
profit when 20 are made? ' 

What is the profit^per item when 20 are made 
and the company decides to make a 100% 
profit? 

If the owners are interested in making a large 
total profit, what would they do? Why? 



Direct studenfc in the completion of the decisions 
regarding profit and selling pfice, ^ 

Share decisions arid reasons orally. 

Have students consider the following questions: 

Who pays for the profit a^prbducer makes? 

What amount of profit does the producer have a 
right to expect? - ' 

Is the consumer getting something of value for the 
money spent? ^ 

How does the amount of profit affect the selling 
price? How does the amount of profit affect the 
quality of the item? 

Establish a selling price for the item and ask students 
to explain why they have set this sellirtg price. 

Pre-Teaching: Preview filmstrip Careers iri 
Manufacturing. ' / 

Transition: The clothing industry has developed a 
variety of ways of cutting costs, increasing volume 
of production, and maintaining a standard <9f 
quality. 

As you watch the filmstrip Careers in Manufacturings 
write down ways of working that would reduce 
hours needed to make the item and still maintain 
quality of the product. 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

During the day, a^orker will 
perform the same task over and 
over again. 

As a Worker repeats the one 
process, speed usually increases. 

As a worker repeats the processes, 
skill usually increases. Fewer 
'mistakes are made. 

Mass production reduces cost per 
item because the cost of operation 
(machines, lights, building, etc.) 
remain the same whether 1 or 1,000 
items are made. 



V 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

List three jobs you would like to do in the factory. 

Following viewing ofrthe filmstrip, contrast mass 
production techpiques with those carried out in 
self-productioriCHVhat alhe the differences; what are 
the similarities? Record responses. 



How might the differences affect the quality of the 
items produced? 



How might the difference affect the cost? 

Pre-Teacliing:. Collect several clocks and watches or 
pictures of these i^ems in different sizes, shapes, etc. 
It would be helpful to expose the internal workirlgs 
of at least one clock or watch in view of the students. 
Review S.M.26. 

Transition: Before we get ready for our own factory 
and its mass production, let's see how much we 
understand about what it takes to make mass 
production work. \ ' 

Perhaps in English cl^s you have talked about 
analogies. An analogyus when you compare one 
thing or item to another thing cJi: item. 

Let's do a few examples to stretch our thinking. 
How is a person's body like a car? 
Students respond with something like: 

They both need to'have fuel to keep going. 

They both have parts that can break down. 

Bodies are different sizes anjl shapes and solare 
cars. . " 

Let the students get the feel of comparing before 
moving on. Join in the activity yourself to help 
students understand the idea of analogy. 

Let's try comparing personality to weather. How is 
personality like the weather? 

Students respond witl^ something like: 

Personality is changfcible and so is the weather. 

• You can observe people £tnd tell something about 
their personalitiesi^ou can observe the weather 
and tell something i^bout what to expect. 

Personalities can be warm, cold, sunny, or gray , 
and so can the weathfer. 

Analogies also can involve ys physjcally and 
emotionally. Try this analc^: 

Imagine that you are an electric dishwasher. How 
does it feel to be a dishwasher? What is it mentally 
and physically like to be thijj^appliance? 

Students respond with~sfater)ients like: 

It's hot in here! 

I feel clean inside. ^ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 



The construction of the itein 
determines some of the performance 
chai;3cteristics of the product in 
jard to appearance, size, and 
tpectancy. 




PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION ' MATERIAL 

Continue until students are participating freoljj. 

Let's make an analogy between mass production 
and clocks. Look at the clocks up in front of the 
room. Do they give you any ideas? 

Students respond with statements lik§: 

They both have a definite order to follow. 

They^have several hands to do the jobs. - . 

They come in different sizeJB. ^ • • ^ 

Now imagine that you are a dltck'. Put yourself into 
the physical and mental aspebts of the clock. What 
does it feel like to bQ a clock? Ldve the part of a clock. 
Be a clock. ^ • 

Students respond with statements like: 

I need someone to wind me. I'm slowing down. 

I want a rest, since I'm tired of ticking. 

Let's go back and think of all the ways in wKich a ^ 
docks is like mass production^ List responses on 
chalkboard. / . . . . 

How is mass production different from a cjock? 
List responses on chalkboard. 

Take out a piece of paper and summarize what you 
. have learned about^the characteristics of mass . 

Production. Take a^few minutes to do it now. May 
haven^olunteers read what they wrote? 

Pre-Tyaching: Decide <)n theiype of mass prodiiction 
scheme which will be used in the factoiy. - S.M.21 

Develop production schedule appropri|Aef to item t: S.M.19 

selected for production, claisj||e, abd vbnune of 
production required to fill opBs."^ 

Identify and describe ^he joif*that wilj b^ required. S.M.20 
in the mass productioh of the^lMtrticular [product. 

Establish a floor plan for the work area artd identify 
work stations. 

Prepare copies of A Job in Production of a Product. S.M.22 

- Prepare copies of Employee Time Card. ^ S.M.23 

Review progress of Sales Team. Team may report to 
class. 

Trans^on: Review^anU explain the production 1^ 
schedtfle. 

Introduce job descriptions of workers. Relate to the 
production schedule and floor arrangement. 

Have students complete job applications. ^ , 

Hold interviews with students and choose workers ( 
for various jobs. " ^ . % 

Announce job assignments. Explain the use of'the 
timeycard. 

Pre-Teachihg: Secure list of performance characteristics 
from the Design Team. 

Traj^jsition: Direct studentis' attention to the list. We afe 
about to begin cutting and sevdng the item we selected. 
How might our work in the production of the item be 
related to the performance characteristics listed by the 
Design Team? . ^ 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTEf# 

Performance characteristic^^ which 
consumers expect in products made 
from textiles include the following: 

The itelm co^orms in size to a 
standard set for the item'. 

The item i^ut with the grain of 
the fabric artd^hangs as the designer 
intended. 

Thread used to construct the product 

of matching or contrasting color 

as the design indicates. > ^ 

Thread is matched in weight and type 
to the fabric. 

Machine stitching is even, alike on 
both sides, firm, and of appropriate 
length to hold securely. 

Seams are even in width, flat, 
smooth in appearance with edges 
finished. 

Item is free from wrinkles, tucks, 
and bumps in the fabric. 

The item is clean, pressed, and freie 
fro^ threads. 



In mass production each worker 
is responsible for the quality of 
the work he or she does. 

Workers with special training are 
employed to insp§6t items to 
determine whether they meet 
quality standards for the product. 

Mistakes which are detected by the 
quality control workers or 
inspectors are sometimes 
correctable and go back into 
the assembly line-. 

Mistakes which cannot be 
corrected are marked a» seconds 
and sold ''as is** at reduced. price. 

Seconds are products which do not 
m^et the standard set by the 
company, butWe of a quality that a 
consumer might be willing to 
purchase at a reduced price. 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACTION 

As specific construction features ore identified," the 
samples used previously may be used to illustrate 
appearance or these features. 



\ 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 



is 



When all relevant construction features have been 

identified and illustrated, continue by asking: 

*^ 

What are consumers likely to do when the 
construction of an if,em fails to meet their . n 
expectations? ^ 

In the class factory or a real factory who is 
responsible for the quality of construction? 

If mistakes occur during construction, what will we 
do with these items? 

Explore alternatives and help students to understand 
consequences in terms of labor cost, profit, and 
consumer satisfaction. 



Pre-Teaching: With the assistance of the pre-construction 
supervisor and workers, assemble supplies and equipment 
required for beginning construction. 

Demionstrate and explain pre-construction work to the 
particular workers who will perform those tasks and 
to the entire class* 

As the demonstration is presented, identify the 
procedures and techniques which will influence final 
quality of the item. . - . 
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CONCEPtUAL CONTENT 



\ 



Job satisfaction is the condition 
'resulting from finding pleasure, 
reward, and satisfaction due to 
the conditions which exist in 
the work situation or environment. 

Factors which influence 
satisfaction may be: 



PUPIL TEACHER INTERACHON 

Poirtt out relationship of worker perfortnance in 
each phase of the job to quality of product. ^ 

i.e.. Accuracy in cutting will affect all aspects 
of assembling the item. 

Pre-constructiott workers may begin their work. 

As the pre-constructlon workers are at work, train 
the machine operators. Demonstrate shortcuts. 
Allow time for machine operators to practice their 
skills. 

Work with pressers to familiarize them with the 
work they will perform. 

Familarize students who ha\^ jobs as inspectojrs with 
their work. Inspectors may decide if an error is 
correctable or they may consult with the teacher or 
committee of students before making a decision. 

Continue production until pre-sale orders are filled. 

Pre-Teaching: Prepare i^opies of How Much Did I 
Earn form. 

Assemble materials to display summary of Expenses, 
earnings, profit, loss. % 

Transition: Direct students to join the team they 
worked with before the production began. 

Each group, with the help of the financial manager 
and teacher, will prepare a final financial report of 
actual expenditures. 

The Sales Team will report both expenditures and 
income from sales. 

The reports from each team will be turned over to 
the teacher and the financial managers. 

Direct students in the completion of the How Much 
Did I Earn form. 

Compile total labor costs from the forms. 

Complet^Financial Report chart. Snare with students. 

Discuss c/uestions on How Much Did I Earn form. * 
Q.elate earnings to job satisfaction. 

Pre-Teaching: If a study trip to a clothing or textiles 
manufacturing plant has not been taken previously 
in the unit, make arrangements for such a trip. 

Profits from the sale of items produced in the factory 
may be used to cover some of the expenses of the 
trip. ( 

Prepare study guides for the trip. 

Prepare Needs and Satisfactions form and Job 
Experience Sheet. 

Transition: When the production and sale of the 
product is completed, direct students in the 
completion of Needs and Satisfactions form. 

Share some of the statements selected by students. 
Have each student select several statements which 
would contribute to her/his satisfaction with a job. 



SUPPORT 
MATERIAL 
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CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 

Factors which influence iob 
satiAfaction may he: 

money earned 
. material received 
• social contacts with other 

employees, employer, clienU, 
or customers or absence .of 
need to have contact with 
these 

psychplogical rewards - sense oL-y 
achievement, power, 
independence, self Hirecticm 

physical rewards - acfi^ ty level 
and type. Comfort ui the 
climate or surroundings 

Job satisfactions are dependent upon 
the individual's value system. 



PUPIL-TEACHER INTERACTION 



Ilecord these^n tlie chalkboard. Identify 
similarities and differences amon^ ideas selected. 
Ask students to explain why the idei^s are most 
important to them. 

Direct students in the completion of the Job 
Experience sheet. 

Compare students* sense of satisfaction with factory 
jobs to factors which they Qdentifled as important 
to find in a Job. 0^ 

Familiarize students with study trip arrangements 
and purppse. ^ive each student a copy of the stjudy 
guide and clarify their responsibilities. 

Carry out study trip. 

When students return from the study ti^ip, discuss 
with them the responses to questions on the study 
guide. , . 
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NOTES TO THE TEACHER i 

The student learnings to bo devolopod through this unit are related to the 
establishment and operation of a simulated factory. An item -made from 
textiles is to bo produced in quantity by the students and sold in the school 
or comrounity. . " 

The simulated factory is not designed to compete vdth any local liidustry or 
retail sales establishment. The (juantity is to be limited, the number of 
customers controlled. The simulated factory is not designed to operate at ^ 
a large profit. The operation should recover the <:ostfe of materials. If a 
profit results, it is to be used to cover the costs of an- educationjal 4. rip 
or for'othor educational purposes . , " 

Through experiences iji^ this unit study each student in the class is to 
have an opp)Ortunity to work in severpil Jobs including planning for the 
establishment- of the factor;^^ production of the item and sale of the item. 

The teacher is to retain the^positiofi of overflftl mar\ager "and primary owner. 
In this position the teacher may share decision making responsibilities \fLth 
students to the extent that their capabilities permit,. As writt.en, the unit 
provides^opportunities for cooperative decision making in reg^ to the 
selectioi' of the product to be made, identification of pOtentgfl. consumers, 
selection of materials to be used, price and profit setting, ^^lopment 
or performance -standards for thje item,^ If the teacher assumW^re respon- 
sibility in the decision making, selected siections of the mini unit may be 
modified accordingly. • 

"Following a brief introduction to the Kinds of Jobs which are part o^the \ 
factgry, one of the following methods or combination of methods may be used 
to select students for spe:ific Jobs. ' ^ ^ 

1. Students may complete simple Job application forms such as those included 
in S. M. ,and the teacher may select on the basis of information pro- 
vided on the form. ' * 

2. StuJients may complete application forms and the teacher may interview^ 
each. student and select . on the basis , of information gained from botTi 
sources. ♦ ' L 

Selection of a Project fo^ Production 

I I'' ' 

1. Consider the students' capabilities and the complexity of the construction 
.tasks b;^fore selecting an item. 

'2^. Consider the students' capabilities and complexity of ti\e construction 
taskl^ in deciding on the total number of items to be produced. 

3. The-' addition of one variation in the production of an item increases the 
' complexity of the task.* e.g. The 3ame item made witji contrasting trim 

' and self trim. ^ 

4. It appear^ wise to plan to produce 5 - 10 items more than the number 
required to fill the pre-sale onjer. This practice will cover itema 
that were "goofs"during production.^ The "g6ofs" could^then be sold aS 
seconds at cost. Factory prodJction does not utilize ripping and 

, reconstruction to any great extent. 

• ' . . 7-22 ' , . 
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S. M. I (cont.) %. ' 

Selection of a Project Tor Produclioh (cont.) 

5. Students may purchase items at cost of production or at a lower 
level of profit. . * 

Pro-Sale . 

Placing orders al(ead of time -is a '^pre-sale". ^ pre-^ale enables,. 1;,he^ 
producer to estimate more accurately how miUch t6 produce. / 

« 

Approval of selling' plan should be sought from the school aiimiiiistration ^ 
before the unit is begun. Make arrangements for pre-sale activity within 
the school day In a specified location or distribute, one booklet to eagh 
student on the sales, and advertising team and 4LloiJ them to aell for a 
desi^ated number of days. Duplicate and make sales receipt booklets 
(10. receipts in a bookelt may be a workable size). Prior to pre-sale 
pro vl4et raining sessions regarditig the taking of orders and use of the 
receipLbooklet . • 

a) Each receipt should be pre-numbered with matching numbers on the 
selleV and buyer portion of the receipt. (This will make for 
efficient distribution of the product when the buyer comes to 
collect the pre-ordered it*m. ) ^ 

b) The seller needs to sign both portions of the receipt and record 
accurately th^ amount paid as a down payment. l/3 - l/2 of the 
total cost of the i^Jem is suggested as a reasonable down payment 
at the time of the pfl^e-sale. The pre-sale down payment money 

, can be usedyto pay the cost of raw materials. 
The -buyer must present the receipt at the time that the merchandise is 
picked up. When, merchandise is picked up, the buyer is to sign the- seller 
portion of "the receipt indicating that goods have been recieved. 
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, Purchase Agreement 

' - / 

!• . . have, agreed to pay 

(name) 



•• for the item fro m . . 

(amount) - ( describe source) 



I chose this item over the other items because: 

2. _ 

3. ' 

4r ' 

5. • ^ 

6, ' ■ 

• ^ — ' ■ 

■ 7. ^ . 
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The Quit KnoWs ind Dtcldes 

The factory wlH operate for ^m ekB. x . - ' 

The charge for^e of the building, madiines, Insurance, heat and other 

costs i s .vf ^ 

The factory will emplo y ' m n^ of people as a woric Xojm. 

The owner has d ollars to pay for labor, raw materials -and other 

costs. ' . - » * 

OWNER DECIDES: /: ' ' ^ 

What item will be produced: V^at people the item will tiy to attract^'as 
consumers. ' ' 

Lift severra items made of fabric which your group thinks might be possible 
products to produce ih the factory. ' , 



Which consumers might be wiling to purchase this item? 

J- 

List those factors which would influence ttje consumers to buy the ftemi ."^^ 

1. / ; • 

3. '. — . 

■ 

5. - 

6. J 



Select one item which is the gixnip^^s choice to produce in the factory. 
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GROUP MEMBEEIS 



.S. M. 6 



Owner Stxidy ' 



ITEM TO BE. STUDIED 



l3 the item or one similar already available to cofisimiers? 



If' the item or a similar one is already on the maricet, select several ^samples 
of the item and collect the foUovdng information about .each* 



Where can it be 
purchased 



Price 



Describe color, style Record information 
and general appearance found on the label 



0. r 
4*. 



What kinds of fabric- might be used to. make 1?he it eta? Cost per jrard?^ 



-Circle the types of sevdng the item re^|Rres 

1. - Machine sewing on'curved edges - , 

2. Machine sewing on straight edges 

3. Machine top stitching 

4. ;Hand sewing . * ^ 

5. Attachment of fasteners * 

6. List other types 

7-28 
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S. M.:7 

Possible Flelc;^ Trip Sites to Observe Clothing Production 
* * *, 

(A partial list^ You. might be aware of others. Contact local Chamber of 
Cpraraerce for father information about the avai^lability of sites for field 
trips.,) • ' / 



' NAME 

Artie Enterprises 
(Snowmobile suits, etc.) 



ADDRESS and CONTACT PERSON 



i 



Detroit Lakes/ Minnesota 
Frank 'Nikolas 

Karlstad Pliant --Detroit Lak^es, 
Minneatota > ^ 

Oene XJivens ^ 

Thief River Falls^ Minnesota 



TELEPHONE # 



H. Carter & Son 
(children's) 



Eastern Woole 



1^ 



Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Staples, Minnesota 

Harold Moffit 

AOO*— 1st Avenue North 
Minneapolis,. Mim. 55A01 
Henry Edelstein 

SliS.Hadley Avenue, South 
Cottage Grove, Minnesota * 



(6l2)-222-5809 
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Energy Manufacturing 
Corp. (ladies' and 
•Men's outerwear). ^ 



Finger hut 
(outeiTwear) 



Gleneagles (men's 

part of Hart-, Schaffner 

and Marx) 



Finch Building 

St. Paui^ Minnesota 55101 

(Century,^ Wisconsin plant) 
.Burt or Ed Neff 



3104 W. Lake 

St. Louis Park, Mumesota 
j D. Anderson 



llO'^Nprth 5th Siireet 
Minneapolis, Mim. 55A03 
' I . CJordoi;! (Lucien 

(plaint also ' at Chisholm, Minn.') 



Gordon and Ferguson ' 
(leather only; ^1 hrl tpurs) 333 Siblej^' Street ' 

jJ^ St. Paul, jMinnesota r5510i 
A • j : ■ Jerry jLavin I 

^1 ■ (plknts also dt Menomenie : 
and Bruce, Wisconsin) 
^ ; 7p29 : ■ f ; 

2i0 



(6l2)-222-5825^^ 



(^1S^927-8471 



,(6l2) -333-0351 



(612) -224-4836 



S. M. 7 |cont.) 
Possible I Trip Sites z( cont . ) 
NAME 

Great Sd|x Co. (^women's 
outerwear) 



B. W. Harris Co. (Mens) 



Kid Du<£ls 



M. Liirian Mfg. Co. 



.Milaca Mills 



ADDRESS AND CONTACT PERSON 



' ) - V 
430-lst Avenue, North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55A01 
Cal Smith 

(plant also at Brainerd,^^Minn.) 

P.O. ^ Box 3946 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 

J. .C: Harris or 

Richard Ha^s . 

Cannon Falls, Minnesota 55Q09 
Sig Goldsndiit or . 
M;*s. Ziiiine!t^D\an„ 

110 North '5th Street 
Minneapolis, Mjuin 55AO? v 
'*Sanford Lederfine 

5400 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minn .^5416 

(plant also at Mill^, Minn.) 



TELEPHONE # 



(6l2)-^33i<3291 



(6l2)-455-2231 



(l-507)-263*341 




(6l2)-332-S215 
(6l2)-544-4492 



Munsihgwear, Inc. 
(lingerie and knitted) 



71S Glenwood Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 
y G. Gordon Aldrich 



. (612)- 374-4220 



Nolrth Shore Mfg. (women's. . 

outerwear) ° . Duluth, Miiinesota 

^ Sheldon Epstein 

Rainducher (sportswear) .DulUth, Minnesota/ 

, i Dick Kent 

■ (jplant also at Chisholm, Minn.) 

Raven Industries (ski 

wear,! snowmobile suits) Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
. Dick Ramstead 

i , • ^ 

Samco Sportswear 211 East 4th Street 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 ^ 
' ^ ■ . .Ray Shiller 

(plant also at Crosby, Minn.) 



(6l2)-226-2775 
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S. M. 7 (cont.) 

PossH^e . Trip Sites ( cont • ) 

■ NAME * 

Sharpe Mfg. Co; ' 
(outerwear) 



Wonde rails (children's 
sleepwear, small snow- 
mobile suits, up to 
size 6 X children' s 
<5lothing) 



■ - ADDRESS and CONTACT PERSON 

i , 

1015 South 6th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

Carl Sharpe or Harry GoLdberg 

(plapfce also at Brainerd and River 
F/(us\ Wisconsin) 



TELEPHONE # ' 



(6l2)-333-6536 



600-1 st Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
George Rosenberg 
pr Ginger Shaw 



(6l2)-.339-7141 
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Tfeams.ln the Clothing Indujlbry 



The Team 



Moik Responsibilities 



Textile Production 
(not part of class 
factory) 



Designers 



create, produce and supply the 
raw materials, fibers, yams, 
fabrics 



"soi 



Skills 



ome manual labor- 
operation of machines. 
Professional laboi^ 
woA iidth people and 
materials to create new 
materials. 

Managerial- supervise 
production apd sales 




design and helps^^to) decide 
wtilch items wil V tie produceHj 
Make s^^mple items. Decide 
which designs, fabrics, &nd 
findings will be used. 




Largely professional 
and managerial. Some 
skilled manual labor 
in construction of 
sample items. , 



T 



Production 



2^ 



( 



cut, maric^ assemble, ^sew, 
presS' garments. ^ Package 
and stdre items; 



Manual labor 
Managerial 



Promotion and 
Distribution 



develop and carry out adver- 
tisement' campaigns. 



Professional and 
managerial, limited 
manual labor 



Sal6 



develop and carry out sales 
campaign, work out delivery 
plans 



Prof es sional , managerial 
limited manual labor 
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S. M. 9' 



[Name of students' 
factory and Eiiployer 
(teacher's name)] 



Application Form 
Personal Profile 



DIRECTIONS: This is designed to provide information about your interests 
and abilities. The material will be kept confidential. Please conplete 
statements that apply to you by filling in the blank(s) provided or checking 
the word or phrases that best answer the qliestion. 



1. Name 



2. My machine sewing ability. is: 

poor fair 

3. My reading ability is: 

p oo r ^ fair 

4» My math ability is: 

"p oor ' fair 
5. My ability to talk with othgiigj^s: 
poor 



_good 



good 



_godd 




good 



Age 



excellent 



( 

excellent 



excellent 



excellent 



6. I like to work with details. 

?• I am even tempered. yes 

Q. People say I am shy. -y es 



9. I feel that I do heat,- accurate work. 



10.. At school, I am late and absent. 

oftSn ' sometimes 



yes 



no 



no 



yes 



seldom 



no 



no 



never 



11. The school subjects I like best are_ 

12. I feel I am creative. ^ y es 



no 
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S. M. 9 (cont.) 
Application Form (cont.) 



13. I prejpr tc 



^let someon^ else lead me ij\work. 
_let other9 follow my lead in woric. 



IZf I prefer Ivo^ 



work alone 



_work in a group. 



15 • I am able to ^account for and handle money. 



yes 



no 



16. I. have had experieijpe selling and making change. 



jres 



no 



17- I feel that I can help people understand things. 



_^yery well 
_not very well. 



18. Decide whether you are interested in working on part of the design 
team or on part of the promotion and sales teatm*:^ Place ayi X in the 
approplMate box. 



M. 



Design Team 



Promotion Team. 



19- I would like to have a job on this team because 



21 J 
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S. M. 10 ' ' ' 



Degjgn Team ^ 



List Names Of Team Members: 



Financial Manager 



! ■ '\ ^ - 

•Suggested Responsibilities: - / . 1 

' Select or design the particular style, of th^ item whicl^ will be prodkicefl. 

Choose fabrics, 'threads, decorations which will be used. \ 

Determine cost of producing the item from the particiilar materials selected. 

Determine amount of fabric and other materials required to make quantity needed 

Complete supply list. ^ . ■ 

Construct a sanrole of each item that will be made and keep record of time used. 

Figure labor i2<5st of construction of items. 

Koey fiT financial record of. material purchased and costs. 

Design and y|:n?dduce a label to meet existing standards. \ 

Questions to be answered. Tasks to be done. *^ ^ 
Name, and description or picture of item to be made. 

Fabric recommended: y ^ ^ ■ • . 

' attach sample 
Notions recommended: 

attach sample 
Cost: . * , 

fabric/pei^ Y^"^ * pattern^ 

width of fabri c I . other 

notions (itemize d) 
Supplies: j ] . 

1. * Where are raw materials to be purchased? 

2. Who will order materials? 

3. What arrangements will be made to get materials to the factory? 
Flans for storage of materials in factory? 
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S. M. 11 

' i ' Promotion ^ Pre^ale Team 

List Names of Team Members: 



T^iain-'Svipeirvisor 



.J 



Suggested Responsibilities: 

Consult with advertising team to/.plan ways pf contacting consumers fbi^re-sale. 
Make arranges for pre-sale act;Lvity. v * 
• Set up sqhediile for woiicW^s who will be responsible for pre-sale. 
ri^^ iTeam hc^ifrito conplete record of sales. 
' Keep; conplete .record of sales. 

Keep accurate cotint of sales ;nade and money received. ' 
^''^^ JB?^ plans for cjel^very of item to consximer. 



EKLC 



Questions to be ^swered. Tasks to be done. 

How can the.4::onsumer?a be contacted for pre-sale? a) when.. bjwhere ^ .cm 

What records"* will be required? ^^--^vf. 

Who wil,l be r^sjgonsible'' ftoy. pre-s^^i^^^^^^ V 
How will meircha^dise be delivered^ " ^- ' \ \ 
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S. M. 12 

Promotion - Advertising Team 
^List Names of Team Members : ^ 



Financial Manager 



Suggested Responsibilities: ^ > 

Plan- ways of letting consumers know about the item which will be sold,. 
Plan ways of getting tl:^ consumers interested in purchasing the prodhict. 
. Select a brand name and prepare^ a hang tag. ^ ' M 

Prepare and display advertisements. . " 

Keep records of costs of materials used in advertising ^nr. promotion, 
(estimated and real). " 

Questions to be answered. Tasks to be done. 

t> - - ■ . • 

■^IHij^-^. means can be used to get information to the consumer? 
Whkt. forms might the advertisements take? 

What' information is needed by the consumer to make a choice? - 
What information might be included to interest consumers in purchasing the item? 
What can be included in the advertisement to attract and hold the consumer's ' 
attention? 

Develop and sketch the advertisement that might be used. 
Explain where, how and when they would be used? 

Report to class for ideas and approval. - 
Carry out the plan. ; 
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Request Form for Materials and Supplies 



Team 



Date 



Item Needed and 
Description 



Amqjpit 



Cost 

per Item 



Total 
Cost . 



Where 
Purchased 



Financial Manager 



Teacher 
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S. M. 14 . 

PRE-SALE 
SELLP?S RECEIPT 

AMT. REC'D_ 

FOR 



FROM 



NO. 



SELLER 



Pre-Sale of 



PRE-SALE 
BUYER'S RECEIPT ' DATE 



DOWN PAYMENT 0F_ 
FOR 



FROM. 



NO. 



BY 



*Bring vrlth when picking up merchandise 



PRE-SALE 

SELLER'S RECEIPT- 

AMT. RBC'D_ 

FOR 



FROM 



no: 



SELLER 



PRE-SALE 
BUYERiS RECEIPT DATE_ 
DOW^ PAYMEMT OF 

FOfe/:' 



FROM 



NO. 



BY 



*Bring vd.th when picking up merchandise 



PRE-SALE 
SELLER'S RECEIPT 
AMT. EEC't ) 
FOR 



FROM 



NO. 



SELLER 



PRE-SALE 
BUYER'S RECEIPT DATE__ 
DOWN PAYMENT OF/^ 
FOR 



FROM 



NO. < 



BY 



*Bring with when picking up merchandise 



ERIC 
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S. Mri5 



Item 



Expense Record 
Where Who Cost per 



Total 
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What's In an Advertisement 



Form Attention Getting 
; ' ^ ;' Form :~: ■ Device 



'J 

i V 

Subject of the 
Advertisement 


■/ » 

i ■ -a 


Spokoi Words 


Masic 


m 

id 


Color 


Size, ^ Shape 


1— 


(0 


CO 


• 

Information 






































*• 


















f ■ 




• 
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Sample T ransparency: Cost of producing IL 5. 20, 50 Items 



Estimated 



(j ^psts 



20 



-50. 



Overhead - 
lights 
rent 

building • 

insTirance 

heat 

machines 



$20 



20 



20 



20 



Raw Materials 



$ 1 



5 - 



.20 



48 



Labor 

6hrs @ $2/hr. $12 
Selling Arrangements $ 1 



20 



35 
3 



A4vertising. 
Total 



$ 1 
$35 



1 

$H 



1 

$63 



1 

$107 



Cost per Item 
-r- by nximbers made $35 



$ 8.40 



$'3.15 



$ 2.14 
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■ S. M. 18 \-| ■ Profit ■ 

■20 Items 50 Items 



of Profit 


Produce 


per Item 


Profit 

per Item 


20 Items 


per It on 


Profit 
per Item 


Tbtal 
ftsjfit 
50 Items 


IOO3J 


$2.85;. 


$5.70 


$2.85 


1 ■ 
X $57 


$3,68 


$1.84 


$92 ; 

.1* 


. 50^ 


$2.8^ 


'$/t.28 


$1.43 


$2a6o 


— T 
' $2.7^ 


$ .92 


$46 


2%. 


$2.85 


i3."57 




$ .72 


$14.40 


$2.30 


$ .46 


$24 



S. M. 19 , ' ' 

Sample Production Chart 
(showing approximate bclginnlng and ending of work periods') 



WORKER DAY 1 

Pattern Makers — ~- 

Pattern Graders 

Spreaders ■ 

CutterW 

Markers 

Pre-Constnictlon 

Supervisor 

Machine Operators 

Quality Control 
Inspector 

Presser 

Trimmer, Finisher , 

Packager 

Construction 
Supervisor 



8 



10 11 12 13 14 



Pre-tralnlug 



Pre-traintog 



Pre-tralr^ng 



Pre-trainijig 



."■Uo: 



t » 



>5 



Post -Const ruction 
Supervisor 
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S« M« 20 - 

Pre-Constructlon Wori^ln the Production System 

1. Pattern Maker - Prepares several copies of the coinmerical pattern on 

tag boarti with the appropriate rnaikings for grainline, 
fold and other constructioh features. 



2. Pattern Grader- .The actual work of grading the pattern into different 

sizes will not be simulated in the Junior high factory. 
If different sizes are to be produced, the several 
sizes will be purchased and copied. 



3. Spreader 



4- Cutter 



5j5 Marker 



r Prepares the fabric for cutting. Prepares a mock layout 
of the pattern by taking sheets of paper which' correspond 
to the width of fabric to be used. Lay out the pattern 
according to grain markliigs. This procedure economizes 
on the use of raw materials and helps to predict the 
amount needed to meet the pre*-sale orders. 



- Lays the pattern pieces on the fabric according to the 
spreader • 8 plan. Qits out the garment pieces. Before 
actual cutting, determine the number of layers which 
can be cut with accuracy. The tools available, fabric 
weight and ?kill of thq cutter will influence the nxoraber 
of layers which can be cut accurately. 



The pattern pieces can be held in place by hand, or 
weigljlted depending on size. The outline of the pattern 
piece is then traced with pencil. The item is cut and 
internal marteLngs put on after cutting. 



Pirining is not a part of Miss production, 
simulated situation it maybe .helpful. 



In the 



- Marks construction detail for sewing with pin, chalk, or 
pencil. ' • 



Pre-Const ruction 
Supervisor 



- Should be familiar with the supplies and equipment 

needed for .each worker and with the work area as well as 
the general tasks. Can be placed in charge of keeping 
an. accurate recorxi of the number of items cut and 
number needed. Can be responsible for storage of 
'materials, etc. 




S. M. 20 (cont.) 



CoiiBtructlon Work In the Pixxiuctlon Sygtem 



!• >Machlne Operftor - Operates sewing machine. Conqpletes construction 
) tasks assigned. Nuniber depends on the method of 

. production used and Item being produced. 

2. Inspector (Quality 

Control) - iParalliar with the standards of quality construction foi* 

the parblciilar Item. Inspects each Item. Sends 
correctable error back to the assembly line. 
Inspection may occur before final stages of production 
as well as after the final stages are consisted. 

3* Triiraneri Finisher - Complete hand sewing (buttonsi hemSi €tc.) Checks 

for finishing touches, clips threads. May sew In com- 
• pany label. /• 

V ^ . 

- Packages for sale. 



4« Packager 

5» .Presser 

Construction 
Supervisor 



- Presses seams and details. - 

{ ft 

- Familiar with simole construction operation and 
techniques. Familiar with supplies and equipment. 
May answer questions, keeps pace of construction 
going on, reminds woilcers to complete time cards. 
Responsible for condition of construction area at the 
close of each day* Supervises storage of supplies. 



Post Construction 
Supervisor 



In charge of quality control, gives final inspection 
to item, writes inspection number on the label. Keeps 
accurate record of product out-put. Stores finished 
garments. 
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Maaa Production Systems 



There are three possible types of a mass production line, 

1. Section Work:- The garment or product is broken into very individu^O-ized 

steps for sewing. One person does that step all ttfe time. 
When all the steps are^ completed, one person puts^hem 
together. Theire is not too much skill involved andHt is 
tiresome. It is the most popular method because it is 
fast. Many people are needed and the method requires 
alot of space. 



2. Bundle System; A variation of the section method. The product is broken 

down into similar parts. Che person may do several stepg 
to produce the sleeve (inclifSTing quff ).*---vrhere are 
several steps to this. As all the different bundles 
are finished, thdy come together and are sewn into the 
^ finished product. Sometimes parts don't match up. This 

method requires more skill. 



3.' Straight Line 

Aarsemblyj This is where the garment, all the pieces, stay together.* 
A person does one task and then passes the whole garment 
with the task done. In this way pieqes match up, thus, 
insuring a better fit. 



Floor Plan Ideas: . ^ 

Set uB the factory in a logical working order so the work can be passed from 
one s^to to the other without much extra movement. Have Areas designated for 
the professional and managerial centers as well as the manual. labor center. 
Keep as many of the supplies in these areas appropriate to that work as 
possible, so that the workers^ can get them without your a^istance. Depending 
on the layout of your room, a S or Z or a circular pattern works out well 
for the manual labor. 



A Job in the Production of a Product ^"^i^wb 

? — 

1. My past clothing production experience includes:! 

Item Made Date Previous clothing classes I 

have taken: ^ 



2. My favorite part of clothing construction i s 

% 

V 

^ Pattern Maker . Pre-^onstruction Supervisor 

■ Spreader 

. Cutter Construction Supervisor 

Marke r ^ 

Machine Operator ^ CJuality Control Inspector 

Presser J^j< '^'-^ - 

Finisher, Trimmer . Post-Construction Supervisor 

Packager 

3. I think I am particularly well qualified for this Job becaus e 



4. List two teachers or other adults that could be contacted as a reference 
about youjp capabilities. * . 

Name Vflien and Where to Contact 



5. To me, this class factory will be a success if (write as much as needed): 
(use back of form if necessary) 



M. 23 



Name 



Bknployee Time Card 



List JobCs) 



Keep track of all time that you work. Be exact to* tho minute. 



Time 

Date • Out 



Describe What You Did 



No. Pietffes Points 
Completed Earned 



• 
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M» 2if ^ . — -. - — — 

How Much Did I Earn? 
!• Take out your employee time card. . ^ ' ^ 

Add up the total number of minutes you woriced. Tota l - \ 

2. Chamge the minutes into hours and minutes. Tota l 

3*. Minimum wage, for people over l6, as of Jan, 1, 1975 states that $2.00 per hr. 
must be paid. How much would you have eame# for youx; labor at the 
minimum wage price? 

4» What is the actual ^ay^ rate for a woricer of this type? <■ 

r 

5. Multiply hours times rate of pay. . 

^. Would you be willing to work in this job at this rate of pay? 

Why? For how long? 
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Financial Report 



!• E3CPENDITURES 

Team 
Design T^am 

(includes cost of §11 materials 
for voliimes of product made as 
well as other costs in selecting 
design) 

Promotion ^Team 

(includes cost of all materials for 
promotion activities) 

Sales Team 

(includes cost of all materials for 
sales) 

Labor 

(total amounts each student dete]>- 
mined he or she would make) 



Total Dollars Spent 



Total Expense 



II . INCOME 
Sales Team 



Type and Number Sold 
Firsts 



Seconds 
Others 



Selling Price 



Amount Earned 



Grand Total 



III. PROFIT 



Determine whether a profit was made. Substract the total expense from the 
total income for the total sales. 
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S. M. 26 - MASS FROnrcriON - CLOCK AKALOQY 



These statements are lllustratlTe of the kinds of ideas UhLch students might 
give idieo comparing mass production to clocks. 



Both clocks and watches and factories 
sometimes break down and need ejq>ert 
repair. 

If even a little thing goes wrong in a 
clock, it affects the accuracy of meas- 
urement; if even a little thing goes 
wrong in a factory, it affects products- 

;.The clock has lots of gears; the 
factory, lots of workers. 

The gears are different sizes and do 
different work, so do workers. 

Money starts mass production; energy 
. (electrical, mechanical) starts a clock. 

HasQ' production results in a number of 
products all the same. The clock pro- 
duces seconds, minutes and hours all, 
of the same time measurement. 

^ Ma^ss production can be speeded up or 
slowed down by management; a clock can 

^e speeded up and slowed down by a 
jeweler or repair person. 

Both processes are repeated over and 
over. 



Clocks that do not measure time 
accurately may be replaced or 
^craped; factories that do not 
produce goods efficiently may 
be replaced or scraped. 



Time doesn»t have differences 

in quality, but the products of * 

mass production may dififer in 

quality. 

The product which' results from 
operating a clock is only one thing 
(time). The procjucts of^j||ass 
production are unlimited^ in M 
variety. " 

There can be rejects of mass 
production, but there are no 
rejects of time. 



A clock needs people to provide the 
mechanical labor or produce the 
electrical power; mass production 
needs people to perform the operations 
or run the machines. 

Clocks and watches differ in size; so 
do mass production set-^ps. 

Clocks and factories are alike because 
their parts work best ^en they work 
smoothly together. (i»e., It makes for 
smooth operating when someone knows 
how to run a sewing machine or how much 
to wind a clock rather than mishandling 
the eqizipraent. ) 233 
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S. M. 27 . . ' ' ^ Name_ 

Field Trip Observation 



1. What woricers did 

you see? What were they doing? Equipment Used 



ex» receptionist 



2. A. Describe the working conditions (areas, space for each worker^ 
lighting, temperature, equipment, etc.) 



B. Would you like to work under these conditi6ns?_ 
J Why or v*iy not? > 



C. Which worker would you prefer to be? 
Why? 



3. A. Was there something you did not like? 



B. What impressed you most? 



4. What job in the factory might you like to have ? 

Why?./ 

5. What training is needed? What, experience is, needed? 
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Analyzing Needs and Satisfactions 



Part I 
Directions: 



Put a plus sign (+)^to the left of eacff statement that tells 
something you feel is important in your life. 
Put a minus, sign (-) to the left of each statement that tells 
something you feel is ngt so important. 
Feeling part of something big 

Doing things indoors ' 



^ Feeling important 

^ Woiicing vdth words 

^ Being told what to do 

^ Working with numberg 

[ Getting attention 

^ Doing routine work. 

^ Being a member of a group 

^ Having responsibility 

JWorking slowly 

^ Helping other people 

Worfdng with your hands 

Knowing why you're doing something 

Being liked by co-workers 

Woiicing with things 

Making decisions 

Working in a small group 

Being judged fairly 

Competing with others 

Feeling self-confident 

Doing exact work 

Becoming well known 

Being a leader 

Being creative or original 

Moving about as you work 

Talking to co-workers 



Keeping busy in a productive way 

_ Having convenient working hours 

_ Doing things on your own 

_ Feeling that you are good at 
your work 

^ Being honest and ethical 

_ Working quickly 

^ Doing a variety of things 

_ Working in pleasant surroundirlgs 

^ Supervising others 

_ Doing work of value to people 

, Telli.ng others what to do 

_ Handling money 

, Doing the best you can 

. Making money 

Liking your co-workers 

Seeing the product of your work 

Feeling independent 

Always knowing what's next 

Working outdoors 

Doing the same task over and over 
Dealing with pebble 
Being able to express your ideas 
Feeling safe from accidents 
Making your family proud of you 
Traveling as part of your work 
Not having responsibility 



Part II. 

Select 5-10 statements which are most important to-j^pu to be able to find in 
a job. Circle them. ' ^ 
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Experience Sheet \ ^ 

Stiident's Nam e . y D^te 



1. What jobs did you have in the operation of the factory? 

Describe what you did 
Design Team ^ 

Sales and Promotion ' ■ 

Production Team 



2. How did you like your jobsr 




^ ^ ^ liked it very well disliked it somewhat 



^liked it fairly wel l ^sliked it very rauch^ 

liked it veiy well disliked it some^diat ^ 

_liked it fairly wel l disliked it veiy much]] 



3. mChoose the favorite job and answer the following questions j^^:||^t job. 

A. What aspects of youjc^ Job did you like the most? , r^^';,, 

B. What aspects of your job did you dislike the most? 

I - 

4* What skills or knowledge was required' for this task? 

5. What past training and/or experience did you find useful? 

6. ^ How would you describe the working conditions you had? 

7. What would you consider the major advantage if you did this job as 
a career? Specify job. 

S. What would be major disadvantages? 

9. What would you see as advancement opportunities in each of your tasks? 
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